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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
July-August 1954 
e 
SOME SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF ELLSWORTH FARIS 
(1874-1953) 


FAY B. KARPF 
Beverly Hills, California 


I 


Former members of Professor Faris’ popular courses in social psy- 
chology will recall that he liked to relate the story of his departmental 
wanderings while he was searching for a secure theoretical foundation 
for the study of human personality and social life. He had started out as 
a student of classical language and theology. Then followed a seven-year 
period as missionary and observer of so-called “primitive” life among the 
Forest Bantu of the Belgian Congo. (Incidentally, he gradually came 
to disagree with the implications of the “primitive” and later sought to 
substitute the more objectively descriptive term “preliterate.” )1 

During an interlude, reflecting on his observations, he came to the 
University of Chicago to study in the Department of Philosophy and 
during this period, among other experiences, he came under the stimulat- 
ing influence of Dewey and Mead. Despite the deep and permanent 
impression which their philosophy made upon him, he decided that 
philosophy at the time based itself largely on psychology. He accordingly 
determined to follow the clue and to continue his search within the Psy- 
chology Department, where he came into contact with Angell and func- 
tion psychology. After a period of further study, he found that psychol- 
ogy at the time sought to base itself chiefly on physiology. He accord- 
ingly proceeded to try the Biology Department. There he learned that 
biology tended to appeal to chemistry and physics and the latter, he 
discovered, was becoming increasingly philosophical. He had therefore 
made a complete circle and was now back where he started without 
having found what he was looking for and, furthermore, he had traveled 
farther and farther away from his original objective, which was the 
study and understanding of human conduct and the processes of social 
life. 





1 “Preliterate Peoples, Proposing a New Term” in The Nature of Human 
Nature (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937), pp. 251-53. 


[ 359] 
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However, by this time he had learned a very important lesson. There 
really was no end to the sort of reductive search in which he was en- 
gaged. He was chasing a mirage which was only luring him away from 
his primary interest. In this round-about way and at first hand, he thus 
had learned the lesson of levels of investigation, each in its own right 
and within its own frame of reference, an especially difficult lesson for 
most people to learn under ordinary circumstances, in view of our highly 
specialized and departmentalized system of education. 

This insight, which he liked to illustrate and dramatize in personal 
terms and which he later sought to make explicit and to develop in 
various social-psychological connections, in the view of this writer, 
formed the basis of Faris’ first important contribution to social psychol- 
ogy. It provided the perspective for much of his later work and theory 
and, likewise, for his forceful criticism of various developments which 
followed in the wake of the individualistic and biological interpretation 
of evolutionary doctrine and which, for a time, tended to confuse social- 
psychological thinking in this country, as elsewhere. 

While not readily identifiable as a distinct contribution, it is a very 
important one. For it amounted to a “declaration of independence,” in 
his words, to a ‘Magna Carta” for social psychology, as he was to con- 
ceive it, and a close association of its subject-matter with the study of 
social life.? In fact, it amounted to a rediscovery, on the basis of his own 
personal experience, of the principle of “independent affiliation”’ as re- 
lated to social psychology, a principle which was at the time in process 
of development by the French followers of Comte and which was re- 
stated in this country by Dewey in the assertion that human psychology 
is either physiological or social and it is social on the side of Auman 
nature.* It is clear that this conception is basic to Faris’ developing 
social-psychological position, as appears from his formulation of the 
underlying postulates of his social psychology which are included in the 
published volume of his collected articles on social psychology.* 

In the light of the disappointing results of his departmental search, 
Faris returned to the further study of philosophy and psychology and 
later he taught these subjects for several years, part of the time at Chi- 
cago. However, when an opening appeared in the Department of Soci- 
ology and Anthropology at Chicago to teach courses in social psychology, 





2 “Borderline Trends in Social Psychology” in The Nature of Human 
Nature, pp. 170-71. 

3 F. B. Karpf, American Social Psychology (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1932), pp. 327-50. 

4 “Introduction” in The Nature of Human Nature, pp. 3-4. 
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it seemed at last to be the congenial answer to his search. All concerned 
agreed that he possessed the very qualifications required, alike from the 
standpoint of interest, first-hand ethnological field experience, and broad 
psychological and social outlook. Because of his varied background and 
experience, it was hoped that he would be able to provide the inclusive 
orientation to the subject that had been established as a tradition in the 
Department and, perhaps, that he would also be able to act as liaison 
between the departments of philosophy, psychology, and sociology and 
anthropology in respect to the expanding subject-matter of social psy- 
chology.® 

As a matter of fact, he did actively coordinate his “Social Psychology” 
with Mead’s “Advanced Social Psychology,” so that he and Mead 
formed a sort of social-psychological partnership for many years. And 
while it was more difficult to harmonize his views with the general 
psychology of the day, since it was primarily concerned with physio- 
logical rather than social psychology, he also sought to incorporate the 
“higher” mental processes into his formulation, though as was the case 
with Mead, necessarily in reinterpreted social-psychological form. This 
inclusive, interdisciplinary conception of the subject-matter of social 
psychology may be said to be his second important contribution. It led 
to a view of the subject which stood out in sharp contrast to the re- 
stricted contemporary conceptions of McDougall and Ross and their 
followers and was prominently instrumental in popularizing the more 
recent integrative and interdisciplinary as well as eclectic approaches to 
the subject. 

Faris’ career as a social psychologist began officially with this chal- 
lenging appointment. To his background work with Dewey, Mead, and 
Angell, he now added the serious study of the important social-psycho- 
logical works especially of Cooley, and W. I. Thomas whose courses 
he was to take over, supplemented by the related works of other writers 
prominently on the social-psychological scene at the time, particularly 
such as approached the subject in terms of ethnological materials. For 
Faris’ years of field observation of primitive life gave him a dominant 
interest in ethnology as the basis of what he termed in an early paper 
“Ethnological Light on Psychological Problems” (1921).® For some 
time, the conviction had been growing upon him that cultural anthro- 





5 Some of this personal background material is given in H. W. Odum, 
American Sociology (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1951), pp. 180-86; 
also in Faris’ article “The Social Psychology of George Mead,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XLIII:391-403 (1937). 

6 In The Nature of Human Nature, pp. 254-61. 
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pology and sociology were the natural complements to general psy- 
chology in the study of human behavior and that only in this way could 
the relativistic limitations of psychology be counteracted. This is a theme 
of deep social-psychological import which will be commented upon again 
more specifically at a later point. It is noted here as another important 
contribution in extending the perspective and enriching the content of 
social psychology. While in this view Faris followed upon the previous 
work of W. I. Thomas, Faris brought the conception more definitely 
within the framework of social psychology by presenting it as the ra- 
tionale of the group-oriented approach which both considered necessary 
to the understanding and explanation of human nature and conduct. 


II 


The above provides the necessary general background for the contribu- 
tion of some of Faris’ more specific contributions. Among these, prob- 
ably the best known and most frequently cited is represented by his 
article “Are Instincts Data or Hypotheses?” (1921).7 In the light of 
the foregoing orientation, this article takes on a more general significance. 
For basically, it is directed not only at McDougall’s social psychology, 
which was an obvious target at the time because of its widespread pop- 
ularity, but at all similar attempts to arrive at individualistic elements of 
human behavior. This is brought out specifically in his later less widely- 
known but more fundamental article “Of Psychological Elements” 
(1937)8 in which not only the instinct doctrine comes under critical re- 
view but, likewise, various allied developments, including behaviorism, 
psychoanalysis, and even certain aspects of gestalt psychology. 

The story of psychological elements, as presented in this article, is the 
story of three hundred years of failure to achieve dependable results. 
And why? Because, Faris suggests, the problem is an artificial one and 
the psychological elements turn out to be culture-oriented products of 
collective social life. ““Men could not agree on the elements because they 
do not exist” in the form assumed. For basic to the search was the under- 
lying assumption “that individuals constitute society” whereas, the whole 
history of modern sociology, anthropology, and social psychology dis- 
proves this assumption.® 





7 Ibid., pp. 61-72. 
8 Ibid., pp. 173-89. 
9 Ibid., pp. 185-89. 
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The trend, according to him, thus “seems clearly in the direction of 
complete emancipation from the necessity of discovering or even the 
possibility of admitting any essential and definite elementary constituents 
in the developing individual.” And this “would place the social group in 
a new perspective and enable us to find in the mores and institutions of a 
time and area those elements which were formerly asserted to exist in the 
psychophysical organism.”’!° 

The alternative to these atomistic approaches is the organic conception 
which runs through the Dewey-Mead-Cooley-Thomas tradition and 
which Faris sought, through the years, to harmonize, unify, and bring 
into relation with the developing course of psychological and social 
science thought and investigation. This conception underlies all of his 
discussions and is most prominently formulated in the lead article, ‘“The 
Nature of Human Nature” (1926)" of the published volume of his 
collected articles. The title of this article was therefore appropriately 
carried over as the major title also of the volume as a whole. 

As all students of social psychology know, according to the organic 
conception, “the individual and the social,” “person and group,” “per- 
sonality and culture,” in Cooley’s terms, “human nature and the social 
order,” are all regarded as interrelated and interdependent aspects of the 
same concretely observable life situation, the person in his socio- cultural 
setting. 

What factor is prior, causally more important or fundamental? These 
are essentially misleading questions, made significant only by the his- 
torical accident of modern individualistic psychological and_ social 
thought. For the individual and the social are, as Cooley maintained, 
“twin-born’’ so that neither is concretely observable or determined in a 
causal sense by the other. In a time sense, however, the group culture 
is antecedent and this fact has procedural consequences which have been 
particularly stressed by Dewey and which are formulated by Faris in a 


well-known statement as follows: 

The question of the relation of the individual and society can be stated in a 
form which is meaningless and resembles the inquiry about the priority of the 
hen and the egg. But in the case of any individual person whom we may ever 
wish to understand it is a question with an obvious answer. For every human 
being is born into a society already organized and established. The cultural forms, 
the language, beliefs, and customs are far older than the child. There is a society 
into which we are born and the personality is the organization into a definite 
role, or part, to play within that organization. To understand a man from rural 





10 [bid., p. 170. 
11 [bid., pp. 7-20. 
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France and to know how he differs from a farmer in Szechwan, it is chiefly 
necessary to know the cultural forms within which the two lives developed.1* 


Faris accordingly considered “human nature” as “The Subjective 
Aspect of Culture” (1924)!*% and just as the subjective and objective 
aspects of culture are interrelated and interdependent so, according to 
him, are individual and society, conduct and social situation, social psy- 
chology and sociology. Personality, character, and the self are all related 
to groups and group cultures and, in their human characteristics, are 
predominantly social products. They can, therefore, be best understood 
in socio-cultural terms and in their socio-cultural setting. 

This is, of course, a subject of central importance in Faris’ social 
psychology and its recurrent dramatic discussion in relation to contrary 
conceptions provides the occasion for some of his most forceful and 
colorful formulations. One is strongly tempted, by way of illustrating 
his distinctive approach to cite some of his striking statements, but space 
limitations do not permit and a single brief passage must suffice: 

Ethnological studies have no more important lesson to teach. . .then the lesson 
of the almost limitless adaptability of the human animal. Given an uncontradicted 
cultural medium and we can see that the powerful drives of hunger, sex, and 
even the will to live are as nothing if they run counter to the mores. . .Voluntary 
fasting, voluntary celibacy, voluntary mutilation and torture, voluntary suicide— 
examples abound to show the irresistibility of the cultural model.14 

The varied restatement, illustration, and application of this central 
viewpoint is certainly one of the most characteristic features of Faris’ 
social psychology and one of his outstanding contributions. In fact, the 
important series of articles considered at this point (“‘Are Instincts Data 
or Hypotheses?” “Of Psychological Elements,” “The Subjective Aspect 
of Culture,” and ‘““The Nature of Human Nature”) may be said to 
constitute the core of Faris’ social-psychological position.15 Within this 
central framework, however, there are other almost equally important 
aspects of his social psychology which must be briefly noted. 

One of these aspects is represented by the series of articles dealing with 
the concept “Social Attitudes.’!® Faris credits Thomas with the achieve- 
ment of having sharpened this concept as a scientific tool for effective 





12 JTbid., p. 34. 

13 [hid., pp. 21-35. 

14 [bid., p. 279. 

15 Robert E. L. Faris, in a communication to the writer, states that both he 
and his father have regarded the three articles “Are Instincts Data or Hypoth- 
eses?,” “Of Psychological Elements,” and “The Nature of Human Nature,” of 
major importance not only in defining his father’s central position but also the 
chief lines of his contribution to American social psychology. In his own recent 
textbook on social psychology, Robert Faris likewise stresses these lines of approach 
to the subject, as have several other recent texts. 

16 The Nature of Human Nature, pp. 127-154. 
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social-psychological research. But no one other than Thomas and 
Znaniecki in their classic double aspect attitude-value formulation had 
more to do with establishing “the liberating significance” of the concept 
in directing research away from the “‘stezile absolutism” related to the 
quest for innate patterns of behavior than Faris, or with incorporating 
the concept in a consistent social-psychological frame of reference.17 

Another important aspect of his social psychology, already briefly 
mentioned in a previous connection, is represented by the series of articles 
on ethnology and sociology, especially the articles “Ethnological Light 
on Psychological Problems” (1921) and “Culture and Personality 
Among the Forest Bantu” (1934).18 Because of the close personality- 
group interdependence, as outlined above, ethnocentricism and cultural 
relativism are, according to Faris, universal limitations in the inter- 
pretation of human nature and the comparative study of cultures and 
groupings are the only safeguard against the tendency, especially on the 
part of general psychology, to overemphasize and universalize its culture- 
bound findings and conclusions. 

“Tt is sobering to our egotism,” Faris stated, “to realize that we are 
children of our time, even as psychologists.” For “social conditions al- 
ways influence views about human nature” and “affect the abstractions of 
psychological theory.”!® The remedy, according to him, “lies in a wider 
knowledge of ethnology” and in the comparative methods developed by 
cultural anthropology and sociology. That this is so rarely recognized 
probably accounts for the instability of our theories of human nature 
and for the striking disagreements that continue to agitate the field of 
psychology.?° 

There are other important aspects of his social psychology, such as his 
clarification of the Primary Group concept; his discussion of Punishment 
in the light of ethnological evidence; his views on Race Prejudice, Reli- 
gious Conflict, and Sectarianism; his reinterpretation of the problem of 
Social Origins and Social Evolution; his critical reevaluation of Imita- 
tion Theory; and his various attempts to apply his views in the areas of 
Education, Child Care, Race Relations, and so on. 

The limitations of this paper do not permit elaboration of these addi- 
tional points, nor consideration of any of his more important reviews and 
discussion of timely issues, among which may be mentioned his extended 
comments on McDougall and Pareto and his repeated critical references 





17 Tbid., p. 133. 
18 Jbid., pp. 254-61, 278-88. 
19 Tbid., p. 174. 
20 Jbid., pp. 14, 66, 257, 278. 
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to some of the psychoanalytic literature.2! It may, however, be noted 
in this ccnnection that some of Faris’ most forceful writing in defense of 
the social-psychological point of view appears in these materials. Faris 
had deep convictions about social psychology and he rarely passed up an 
opportunity to defend the spirit and promise of the field. 

But despite the importance of these varied contributions, Faris’ social- 
psychological influence can only very inadequately be measured in terms 
of his published materials. As in the case of Mead, who served as a sort 
of admired model, Faris’ primary line of influence was more direct and 
personal: in his classes, with colleagues and associates, through lectures 
and discussions, as advisor in respect to practical programs. 

At Chicago, Faris was a member of a distinguished team, who to- 
gether built up a department of prestige and national reputation, and to 
which were attracted a constant stream of mature students who were 
eager to participate in what appeared at the time to be a most exciting 
adventure in thought and research. This setting provided the main outlet 
for Faris’ social-psychological views and the chief direction of his social- 
psychological influence. A whole generation of students was brought up 
on his social psychology and the important tradition upon which it was 
based, and they in turn, are incorporating this background in their think- 
ing, teaching, and publications.** Like Mead, Faris realized that this 
was a most effective channel for the dissemination of the social-psycho- 
logical viewpoint and he devoted himself to the task single-mindedly, 
even at the sacrifice, at times, of other appealing interests, including more 
extended publication. 

It is clear that Faris did not aim at a system of social psychology. He 
felt that social psychology was hardly ready for such treatment. What 
was necessary, above all, he felt, was to develop a consistent and depend- 
able social-psychological point of view which could serve as a guide for 
further thought and investigation. “It is something, perhaps,” he said, “‘to 





21 The following are examples of his more important recent reviews: E. H. 
Volkart, Social Behavior and Personality: Contributions of W. 1. Thomas to 
Theory and Social Research (1951), American Sociological Review, 16:875-77 
(1951); Talcott Parsons, The Social System (1951), American Sociological 
Review, 18:103-06 (1953). Also, in a recent personal communication, Faris ex- 
pressed himself with particular force in opposition to Freudian theory. The 
occasion was a lengthy comment on a recently published book bv the writer, The 
Psychology and Psychotherapy of Otto Rank (New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1953). 

22 If an attempt were made to trace out the many-sided connections of this 
background with current American social psychology, many of the most prominent 
representatives of the field would be included, in one way or another, within its 
scope of influence. Because of the wide-ranging aspects of such an undertaking, 
the matter cannot be pursued further here, even illustratively by listing some of 
the more obvious names. 
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aid in presenting a point of view from which discussion can start and on 
which evidence can be sought.” He could also boast “that we live in a 
generation of scholars who make no pretention to finality” ‘and “some 
are pleased with the prospect that our work will be made out of date by 
those who shall carry on the task of discovery.”2° This was the strength 
of the position in the setting in which it was developed, for it not only 
captured the incentive toward research which was so important a part of 
the program at Chicago, but it also provided a significant framework 
for its execution and interpretation. 

It was this investigational spirit which kept the point of view open and 
flexible and prevented the development of a school in the narrow sense, 
a development which could easily have come about in a different setting 
and under other circumstances, in view of the distinctive antecedents 
and background of the point of view, which were unique in American 
social psychology.24 

Faris was sensitively aware of the fact that the viewpoint and tradi- 
tion for which he had become spokesman had deep roots in American 
thought; also, that it incorporated essentials of the American democratic 
credo as interpreted, for example, in Dewey’s Democracy and Educa- 
tion?® and, more broadly, by the contributors to the volume Creative 
Intelligence.2® Insofar as this is possible under modern conditions of 
rapid interinfluence it was, therefore, in a special sense ‘American” 
social psychology. 

According to Faris’ understanding of this background, it had moral 
and humanitarian overtones as well as basic scientific significance; it 
thus held out a message also for today’s war-weary and war-threatened 
world. His work was accordingly in the interest of good ends as well 
as efficient means, so that within its boundaries, he could combine his 
early missionary zeal with his later scientific dedication. And this is a 
formula which is perhaps worth repeating in our fear-ridden atomic age. 
Faris interrelated these objectives as follows: “The business of man is to 
seek good ends; intelligence is the instrument for making the quests 
effective; and science is the effort to perfect the instrument and to make 
it adequate.” 





23 The Nature of Human Nature, pp. 2, 173-74. 

24 This subject is developed in detail in F. B. Karpf, American Social 
Psychology (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1932), Part II; also 
in H. W. Odum, American Sociology (Longmans, Green and Co., 1951), Parts I 
and V; and A. A. Roback, History of American Psychology (New York: Library 
Publishers, Inc., 1952), Ch. XVIII. 

25 New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916. 

26 New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1917. 

27 The Nature of Human Nature, p. 4. 





MEASURING EFFECTS OF TREATMENT OF 
CRIMINALS AND DELINQUERNTS 


BERNARD C. KIRBY 
Washington State Board of Prison Terms and Paroles 
Seattle 


The attempt is made here to summarize and classify a number of the 
more important efforts to measure the results of the various forms of 
treatment used by courts, social agencies, institutions and other adminis- 
trative bodies on criminals and delinquents, for either therapeutic or 
preventive purposes. Several conclusions are reached, and suggestions 
made which might facilitate such measurement, and presumably improve 
then the treatment processes used. 

To ensure fairly complete coverage of the literature in this field, the 
leading journals in sociology, social work, and penology were examined, 
as well as a number of criminology textbooks, proceedings of various 
annual meetings and conferences, and periodical indexes. 

The reports of treatment programs varied within a wide range. How- 
ever, if one ignores those whose claims to apparent benefits were un- 
supported, and sometimes not even illustrated by case histories, the more 
serious ones remaining fall into two main classes. In the first, the sub- 
jects are simply divided into two or more sub-classes, typically designated 
success and failure, or improved, doubtful, and unimproved, and then 
counted. The proportion of successes and failures implies certain conclu- 
sions about the treatment. Sometimes the classification is subjective, and 
if so may or may not be reliability tested, and sometimes it is objective, 
typically hinging on the question of law violation. 

In the second main class are those studies which make use of control 
groups, whose behavior is compared with that of the treatment groups. 
The division may be between whole populations of geographical areas, 
or between populations who, respectively, have and have not received the 
treatment. Also the populations may or may not be matched, in any one 
of several ways. 

Four different kinds of treatment may be distinguished: (1) proba- 
tion and parole; (2) correctional institutions; (3) psychotherapy, coun- 
seling, and other non-institutional treatment; (4) capital punishment 
as deterrent. 

Probation and parole. ‘There appears to have been no study of proba- 
tion in which treatment and control groups were compared. However 
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desirable, it would be hard to arrange to compare two sets of convicted 
persons, one set released to the community with benefit of probation, and 
the other set without such beneiit. 

The usual objection, of course, is that human beings cannot for experi- 
mental purposes be deprived of services which might keep them from 
crime, both for the sake of community protection and because of society’s 
responsibility for all its members, especially the disadvantaged. However, 
convicted persons are being deprived continually of probation services, 
because of lack of funds, judicial prejudice, and similar reasons. A mini- 
mum amount of planned deprivation, more than matched by abundant 
services to the experimental group, might be justified by the benefits to 
later criminals and all society. 

In the meantime, probation has produced a few useful studies. Dr. 
Belle Boone Beard,! in a 1934 doctoral dissertation, followed up five 
hundred Boston Juvenile Court probationers who had been studied by 
the Judge Baker Foundation Clinic. She found that during a five year 
period 43 per cent of the boys and 76 per cent of the girls were successful, 
as defined. She faced the question whether the successes might be attri- 
buted to the probation services but did not have the data on which to 
base an answer. Charles Meyer? and Morris Caldwell’ independently 
report a recent University of Alabama study of 403 persons who had 
completed probation from 5% to 11% years previously. About 98 per 
cent were still clear of conviction for felonies, and 84 per cent of convic- 
tions of any kind. Other reports, such as the annual reports of most 
probation departments, cannot go as far as this for their knowledge of 
their clients’ postprobation behavior is scanty and fortuitous. 

Much more subjective data were gathered by Bennett Mead?* in his 
study of 6,300 federal cases. He asked the probation officers of these 
subjects to estimate the degree of improvement which the men had experi- 
enced under supervision. These estimates were 26.8 per cent “striking 
improvement,” and 34.7 per cent “moderate improvement.” But men’s 
judgment of their own labor is notoriously unreliable. 

Consideration of parole, as distinguished from probation, is confused 
because its effects are inevitably commingled with those of the institu- 
tions from which the subjects were paroled. One study did however 





1 Belle Boone Beard, Juvenile Probation, Ph.D. dissertation (Bryn Mawr: 
American Book Company, 1934). 

2 Charles H. Z. Meyer, “Probation and Parole,” Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, XLII:724. 

3 Morris G. Caldwell, “Report on University of Alabama Study of Pro- 
bationers,”’ cited in Federal Probation, XV1:9. 

4 Bennett Mead, “Evaluating the Results of Probation,” Proceedings, National 
Probation Association, 1932-33, p. 271. 
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attempt to separate them out. This is Hepbron’s® Study of Parole in 
Maryiand, made in 1935. Because of the practice of releasing some men 
from prison on parole and others unconditionally, it was possible to com- 
pare the later records of the two classes of dischargees. The parolees made 
definitely better records. However the decision as to which men should 
be released on parole, and which unconditionally, was not made by chance 
or by a matching plan. On the contrary, the parolees were a group hand- 
picked for their probable success. 

There are also the W. C. Jones’® study of Illinois parolees and the 
periodic studies by the New York Board of Parole of the records of men 
paroled five years earlier. These are suggestive but subject to obvious 
limitations. 

Institutional treatment in prisons, reformatories, training schools, 
detention homes. Out of the half dozen or so studies of the effects of 
such institutional treatment, one or two are conspicuously impressive. 
Vernon Fox? has carried out a carefully designed examination of the 
work of the new Michigan reformatory, called the Cassidy Lake Tech- 
nical School. Inasmuch as the capacity of the school is only one hundred 
men, there are always more good candidates for the school than there 
are openings. It was therefore possible for Fox to compare the records 
of Cassidy Lake dischargees with those of men who had been selected as 
suitable but not admitted for lack of room. From these selected but not 
admitted candidates, there were chosen 144 subjects who matched with 
the 144 men who had been admitted. The results showed the clear but 
not pronounced superiority of the minimum custody institution at Cassidy 
Lake. The one flaw, beyond the experimenter’s control, seems to be that 
although all the subjects were selected as suitable for the school, in the 
final selection the most suitable were chosen. A systematic error may 
therefore have been introduced. 

L. Wallace Hoffman’ tells of a radical revision of program in a 
juvenile detention home, inaugurated on a certain day. Not only did 
the atmosphere and the general behavior of the children improve marked- 
ly, but a count of escapees showed a decline from thirty in the preceding 
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eight monthis to five in the following fifteen months. No other changes, 
such as in the popuiation of the institution, were said to have occurred. 

The six pioneering studies of Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck® of criminal 
careers of women, children, and men were outstanding in the great care 
taken to trace down the graduates of the institutions studied. Their 
findings sharply corrected the generally over-optimistic claims of courts, 
clinics and institutions of that time. They found, for example, that 88 
per cent of one thousand delinquent boys examined between 1917 and 
1922 at the Judge Baker Foundation recidivated within five years. 

Bowler and Bloodgood,!® of the Federal Children’s Bureau, in 1936 
examined the records of 623 boys released from five boys’ training schools 
five to ten years previously. The adjustments of the boys were judged 
subjectively on the basis of information from a wide variety of sources. 
The conclusion was that 32 per cent of the boys had adjusted success- 
fully, 33 per cent were doubtful, and 35 per cent were clearly unsuccess- 
ful. Similarly, Healy and Alper™ found that from 50 per cent to 85 
per cent of boys released from the various British Borstals were ‘‘suc- 
cesses,” defined as lack of reconviction. 

It is not hard to see why there have been few good studies of the 
effects of institutional experience. Fox’s opportunity is not common and 
can usually be effected only by an administrative arrangement that is 
made years in advance. This indeed is probably the biggest hurdle in 
research in this field. Seldom can observation of material already avail- 
able suffice. Prior planning by a number of years is usually necessary. 

Psychotherapy and non-institutional treatment. Over half of all the 
studies found fall into this class, including those of child guidance 
centers, school-centered plans to prevent or control delinquency, boys’ 
clubs, court-attached diagnostic and treatment units, neighborhood crime 
prevention programs, and many others. 

Outstanding in many respects is the Cambridge-Somerville Youth 
study.!? In this long, well-financed experiment, 325 pairs of boys were 
matched carefully, boy for boy, with respect to over a hundred relevant 
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variables. One of each pair was selected for treatment, by chance, the 
other for control. The treatment boys were then given the advantage of 
a variety of services. The control boys had only the usual resources of 
the community. It was found that the services given the treatment boys 
were “no more effective than the usual forces in the community in pre- 
venting boys from committing delinquency.” 

The outstanding limitation of the experiment appears to lie in the 
heterogeneous nature of the services. Friendly interest, inspiration, and 
simple environmental manipulation were the only techniques used by 
some counselors, while others used the skills of the psychiatric social 
worker. The trained social workers, the psychiatrist, and the clinical 
psychologist were available only part of the time. It is possible for the 
adherent of any school of thought to maintain that the techniques he 
favors were not given a fair chance to succeed. How much did the 
children and the police and parents know of the experiment? What 
controls could there have been to ensure equal treatment by police par- 
ticularly, and by parents, playmates, and neighbors, of the treatment 
and control boys? 

No less interesting and significant for research—though negative in 
its conclusions—is the much older study by Thrasher™ of a boys’ club in 
New York. He measured the increase or decrease in number of offenses 
charged against boys before and after membership in the club, and 
observed the trend in offenses as a boy stayed longer in the club. He also 
compared the offense rates of members with those of non-members from 
the same area and socioeconomic class. 

The report by the Committee on Community Interrelations of the 
American Jewish Congress'* of the operation of Club Revelation is a 
good example of an attempt to estimate program effectiveness without 
large sums of money available for research. The change in the patterns of 
behavior of the boys is described, with specific notice of the decline in 
fights. 

Shulman!® used a matched control group in his study of the thera- 
peutic effectiveness of a very permissive activity group. Sixty-five pairs 
of children were matched. The experimental group played very freely 
under leaders trained in group therapy. The measure of success was based 
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upon caseworkers’ reports of their behavior. The findings showed slight 
but fairly sure improvement under treatment. The study of Ruth Jacobs 
Levy!® on Reductions in Recidivism through Therapy, is somewhat 
similar. 

The St. Paul Experiment?? of the Federal Children’s Bureau relied 
mainly upon the judgment of its staff in assessing the value of child 
guidance services to a community. The estimates were that 16 per cent 
of the children treated had experienced major improvement in behavior, 
63 per cent partial improvement, and 9 per cent none. There were also 
more objective indications of the effect of the services. Juvenile delin- 
quency, as measured by arrests and by juvenile court appearances, de- 
creased very much more during the experiment in the service area than 
in the entire city or county. Similar differences in arrest rates supported 
claims of delinquency reduction by the Chicago Area Projects. 

Capital punishment. ‘This is certainly a subject upon which there is 
more opinion than knowledge. The usual controlled experiment is impos- 
sible, and no one to date has carried out an ex post facto experiment, to 
use Chapin’s term. One can refer then only to such compilations of 
available material, suggestive rather than conclusive, as have been made 
recently by Karl Schuessler,!* utilizing the experience of various Ameri- 
can states and certain European countries, and by Thorstein Sellin and 


Frank Hartung!®—and longer ago by others.2® No clear evidence in 


20 Robert H. Dann, Deterrent Effect of Capital Punishment (Philadelphia: 
Friends Publication, 1935). ; ; ; 
favor of capital punishment appears in these studies. If carried out, a 


projected English study by Tadeusz Grygier?! should throw light on the 
psychological effects upon prisoners of an execution within the institu- 
tion, and thus indirectly upon its possible deterrent effects. The Novem- 
ber 1952 issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, titled Murder and the Penalty of Death, is invaluable to 
anyone interested in the subject. 

Conclusion. It is quite clear from this survey that most treatment 
programs are based on hope and perhaps informed speculation rather 
than on verified information. One also gets the feeling that people in the 
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correctional field and people in the universities are not making the best 
possible use of each other. The first group have the acute problem of 
assessing the effectiveness of their various operations; the second group 
is interested in good research problems for themselves and their advanced 
students ; yet each seems too often unaware of the other. 

We in sociology have certainly not sold our skills to practitioners 
“outside.” For example, a public official recently asked what a sociologist 
could possibly discover from five hundred cases which the FBI did not 
already know from its five million. Two or three highly placed penolo- 
gists questioned whether further work should be done in parole prediction 
on the ground that a number of studies had already been attempted. 

Criminological research has yet barely begun to use the more recent 
statistical techniques, such as analysis of variance, discriminant func- 
tion, non-parametric tests, factor analysis, Q-technique, and so forth. As 
one result, excessive attention may be paid to sheer number of cases and 
promising opportunities ignored for studies of small populations. 

Would it not be feasible for institutional staffs, when considering 
policy changes, to include in their over-all plans some provision for be- 
fore-and-after or split-half studies of the results of those changes? 
Similarly, could not a standardized nomenclature be used in case histories 
or inmates, with terms carefully scaled and their application tested for 
reliability ? This would be a vast improvement over impressionistic judg- 
ments of improved or unimproved behavior, good work records, or fair 
school adjustments, and over the artificial dichotomies of success and 
failure on parole. Such a more carefully defined vocabulary would be as 
helpful in individual case work services to subjects as in research with 
large populations of them. 

In these and many other ways the full resources of modern social 
science may be brought to bear upon the knotty problem of the criminal 
deviant of our society. 











LABOR UNDER REVIEW: 1953 


MELVIN J. VINCENT 
University of Southern California 


The inauguration of Dwight D. Eisenhower as President of the 
United States in January, with AFL’s Martin P. Durkin as his Secre- 
tary of Labor, gave organized labor a few bright, if not brilliant, hopes 
for the revision of the Taft-Hartley Act. In his campaign speeches, the 
new president had stated that he was in favor of some changes in the 
Act. In July, Durkin nominated CIO’s John Edelman for the post of 
Assistant Secretary of Labor Standards, Edelman’s name having been 
submitted by Walter Reuther to Durkin. The White House gave a some- 
what chilly reception to this, and Durkin requested Reuther to name 
someone more acceptable. Reuther refused. This incident was prophetic 
of the break to come on August 31 when Durkin wrote his letter of 
resignation stating that the Administration had refused to further his 
request for nineteen changes in the Act. Labor’s hopes began to fade 
rapidly for any revision in 1953; none were forthcoming. 

While faring badly at the White House, the membership rolls of 
organized labor increased, some sixteen and one-half million members 
being reported as unionists. Ihe White House attempted to be con- 
ciliatory, sending the Vice-President to the AFL Convention at St. 
Louis in September where he met with little applause. The Convention 
went on to justify by resolution the resignation of Durkin as Secretary 
of Labor, and to favor the signing of a no-raiding pact with the CIO. 
It also revoked the sixty-year-old charter of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Union, charging that union with corruption from within. 

Names that continued to make news were those of John L. Lewis, 
Harry S. Truman, and Benjamin Fairless. Lewis appeared before the 
Senate Labor Committee in April and told the Committee that the 
whole Taft-Hartley Labor Act should be cast out as a thorn and spear 
in Labor’s side and that government by injunction should cease. This 
was the last time that Lewis was to face Senator Taft, co-author of the 
Act. In September former President Truman at a Labor Day rally in 
Detroit warned against the gradual whittling away of the New Deal 
gains by the Republican Administration, stating that twenty years of 
Democratic rule had given to American citizens an undreamed-of 
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standard of living. In November, Benjamin Fairless of United States 
Steel and David J. McDonald, president of the United Steelworkers 
Union, set forth upon a good-will tour of the steel plants with the objec- 
tive of developing harmonious relations between management and 
workers at the plant level. Meanwhile, President Eisenhower had ap- 
pointed James P. Mitchell, businessman and one-time Director of the 
Army Service Forces Industrial Personnel Division, as the new Secretary 
of Labor, replacing California’s Lloyd A. Mashburn, who had been 
acting as Secretary. No comment over Mitchell’s appointment was 
forthcoming from either AFL’s George Meany or CIO’s Walter 
Reuther. 

As usual there were several large strikes in 1953, notably those of 
Indiana Bell Telephone Company, the Continental and American Can 
Companies, and the North American Aviation Company. Employment 
soared to new levels in April, only to be offset toward the end of summer 
by a rise in unemployment; wages were likewise at a high point, and so 
were earnings of the corporations. When prices were decontrolled, they 
soared, the highest peak of living costs occurring in August. Wage gains 
and fringe benefits were won by workers at General Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler, and United States Steel. 

Some notable personalities, long prominent in labor news events, died 
during the year, namely, Senator Robert A. Taft, Maurice J. Tobin, 
Truman’s Secretary of Labor, CIO’s executive vice-president Allan S. 
Hayward, and ex-Senator Robert F. Wagner, sponsor of the New 
Deal’s Wagner Labor Relations Act. New faces appearing on the 1953 
scene were: Whitley D. McCoy, named as Director of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service to succeed David L. Cole; Guy 
Farmer, named to the NLRB and selected as its Chairman to succeed 
Paul M. Herzog; Oveta Culp Hobby, appointed as the first head of 
the newly created Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; and 
James P. Mitchell as the new Secretary of Labor. 

Selected items of labor events, some of which may indicate future 
trends in labor-management relationships, have as in former articles in 
this annual series, been selected from press dispatches, newsweeklies, 
telecommunications materials, CIO and AFL research documents and 
pamphlets, and the Department of Labor’s Monthly Labor Review. 
JANUARY 

Inauguration of Dwight D. Eisenhower as President of the United 
States on January 20, 1953, and his appointment of Martin P. Durkin 
as his Secretary of Labor give organized labor some hope that the Taft- 
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Hartley Act will be amended. In his State of the Union message to the 
83rd Congress, the President declared that the Act “has shown the need 
for some corrective action,” and that there was need for prompt amend- 
ment. 

CIO’s Reuther and AFL’s Meany talk over merger possibilities. 

NLRB holds that an employer had refused to bargain with a union 
by refusing the union’s request for company experts’ time-studies data 
and by not granting union permission to conduct its own time-study 
tests. 

Federal District Court of Washington, D.C., holds that NLRB is 
without jurisdiction to require union officials under LMRA to file 
statements confirming the veracity of their non-communist affidavits. 

Secretary Durkin asks Reuther to propose a CIO man as candidate 
for one of four assistant secretary of labor posts. 

Reuther talks with General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler on revision 
of cost-of-living contract clauses because of new Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics index, issued to include changes in living habits. Eisenhower 
directs BLS to resume issuance of “old series” concurrently with the new 
for six months to give more time for adjustments. 

FEBRUARY 

Eisenhower announces his intention to bring a gradual ending to all 
economic controls, and Office of Price Stabilization makes ready to take 
ceiling prices from a long list of articles, as well as to cancel all wage 
and salary controls. 

Secretary Durkin appoints a 15-member tripartite advisory committee 
to submit recommendations for revisions of LMRA. 

Lloyd A. Mashburn of California (Labor Commissioner) confirmed 
by Senate as Under Secretary of Labor. 

UAW announces that General Motors has agreed to reopen the five- 
year contract, a unique precedent. 

Joint committee formed by AFL and CIO to discuss labor unity. 

Federal District Court of D.C. restrains Durkin from putting into 
effect a minimum pay rate of $l-an-hour for workers under Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act. 

Westinghouse completes agreements with three unions for better pen- 
sion and social insurance benefits. A total of 78,000 workers affected. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber workers get 2-year contract including liberal- 
ized holiday, vacation, and severance pay. 

MARCH 

Supreme Court rules against Bonwit Teller company by stating that 

it had interfered with rights of labor by denying union’s representative 
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a reply on company time and property to employer’s anti-union speech. 

U. S. Department of Labor celebrates its fortieth anniversary as a 
separate department. 

David L. Cole’s resignation, effective May 1, accepted. Cole had 
succeeded Cyrus Ching as Director of Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service. 

LMRA amendments introduced for consideration by Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. ‘The Administration represented 
as desiring that Government get out of the bargaining process. Ejisen- 
hower appoints Columbia professor Arthur F. Burns as his Economic 
Adviser and bids him study the organization of the Council of Economic 
Advisers (Employment Act of 1946). 

UAW opens its Atlantic City Convention and announces that the big 
drive for 1955 will be the guaranteed annual wage. The worth of the 
UAW was estimated at 13 million dollars with a strike fund of 7 million 
dollars. (Over 196 companies now have plans guaranteeing minimum 
employment or wages to workers. ) 

APRIL 

Senate approves Eisenhower’s plan to create a Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby sworn in as its first 


Secretary. Frances Perkins, Roosevelt’s Secretary of Labor, replaced as 
Democratic member of Civil Service Commission by Harry Truman’s 
Budget Director, Frederick J. Lawton. 

Employment at a record high. National income at an all-time high, 
as well as consumer credit. Talk of recession labeled as fear of recession. 
Earnings of corporations still large. 


NLRB holds that a union certified as exclusive bargaining representa- 
tive may not charge non-union members of the unit a special fee for 
processing grievances. 

John L. Lewis, before the Senate Labor Committee, tells it that the 
whole Taft-Hartley Act should be thrown out, leaving only the Norris- 
LaGuardia and Clayton Acts as Federal rule, that government by in- 
junction should be ended, and that free collective bargaining should be 
permitted. 

MAY 

Eisenhower accepts resignation of Paul M. Herzog as chairman and 
member of NLRB, effective June 30. Herzog had served eight years as 
chairman. 

Ex-Senator Robert F. Wagner dies. 

General Motors amends its 5-year contract with UAW to provide for 
cost-of-living adjustments in accordance with new Consumers’ Price 
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Index. Ford and Chrysler sign same but with increased monthly pen- 

sions at $137.50 monthly. GM follows later with this pension increase. 
United Steelworkers (CIO) announces its next objective—the 

guaranteed annual wage. 

JUNE 

“No-raiding pact” agreed upon by CIO and AFL Unity committee. 

NLRB rules that an employer illegally refused to bargain by insisting 
that, for reasons other than national security, all union officers represent- 
ing the union must file non-Communist affidavits with the company. 

International Labor Organization holds its 36th annual Convention 
at Geneva, Switzerland (June 4-27). . 

An era of good-will prevails at United States Steel when its vice- 
president, John Stephens, agrees to give McDonald’s steelworkers a 9¢- 
an-hour increase and fringe benefits immediately. 

JULY 

Durkin’s nomination of CIO’s choice, John Edelman, for Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, fails to get White House endorsement. Reuther 
refuses to name another CIO man for Durkin to pass judgment upon. 

Guy Farmer, one-time NLRB lawyer under Roosevelt, named as 
chairman of the NLRB. Whitley D. McCoy named as Director of 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, while Cyrus S. Ching, a 
former Director of the Service, is appointed as Chairman of the newly 
reconstructed Atomic Energy labor-management relations panel. 

About 82,000 dressmakers in the N. Y. area sign agreements with 
Employers’ Association, securing escalator clauses in their revised con- 
tract and a 35-hour week for 18,000 undergarment workers. 

Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor under Truman, dies. Senator 
Robert A. Taft dies on the last day in July. 

AUGUST 

Executive Council of AFL votes to recommend to AFL Convention 
the suspension of the International Longshoremen’s Association. Elects 
Dave Beck, boss of the 1,400,000 International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters as the 13th Vice-President of the AFL, after Big Bill Hutcheson, 
a first V. P. of the AFL, walks out of the Federation. He still remains 
the big boss of the Carpenters’ Brotherhood, 822,500 members. The 
Board also approved a no-raiding pact on the CIO. 

About 25,000 CIO United Rubber Workers win pay raise in a four- 
day strike against Firestone. 

A Federal Grand Jury indicts Ben Gold, head of the International 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union on charges of perjury; in 1950, he 
had signed the Taft-Hartley non-Communist oath. 
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Employment reported higher than ever, 63.4 millions, with un- 
employment at 1,240,000. Labor Department finds that 16 major areas 
have surplus labor supply as against 21 areas last year. Highest peak in 
point of cost of living index reached (July’s index—114.7; August— 
115). 

SEPTEMBER 

Eisenhower accepts Durkin’s resignation, and Lloyd A. Mashburn 
becomes Acting Secretary. Durkin charges the Administration with 
failure to press for Taft-Hartley changes, including softening of closed 
shop ban, permitting of certain types of secondary boycotts, and others. 
Durkin claims the White House had given approval of the changes 
desired, but this charge was denied. 

The 72nd annual Convention of the AFL held at St. Louis. Approves 
Durkin’s resignation; gives Nixon a cool reception upon hearing him 
present the White House defense ; revokes the 60-year-old charter of the 
Longshoremen. 

Steel production drops below 90 per cent capacity for the first time in 
over a year, and motor industry slows down. Reuther had stated pre- 
viously that automotive production was too high. 

OCTOBER 

Eisenhower announces his intention to appoint Earl D. Warren as the 
fourteenth Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, effective 
as of Monday Oct. 5. Appoints as the new Secretary of Labor, James P. 
Mitchell, one-time Director of the Army Service Forces Industrial 
Personnel Division. 

North American Aviation strike of 27,000 CIO United Auto Workers 
takes place at Los Angeles, Fresno, and Columbus, Ohio. First strike 
in twelve years for UAW. Earnings for third quarter at General Motors 
highest in history. 

Eisenhower under National Emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act creates a board of inquiry to investigate the Longshoremen’s strike 
against No. Atlantic shipping ports. Injunction issued for 80 days to 
restrain both old and new unions. 

NOVEMBER 

CIO’s Fifteenth Annual Convention at Cleveland; demand repeal of 
LMRA despite an appeal made by the new Secretary of Labor and call 
for a new act similar to the old Wagner Act; ratify the no-raiding pact 
passed last month by AFL. 

The non-operating unions of the railroads charge that the carriers 
refuse to bargain on life-insurance, health, and welfare benefits, and 
free transportation. Case sent to National Mediation Board. 
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Benjamin Fairless of U. S. Steel and David J. McDonald of United 
Steelworkers set forth upon a good-will tour of the plants to insure better 
labor-management relations. 

CIO wants a stepped-up policy of its Political Action Committee. 
DECEMBER 

Social Security payments schedules to be raised on Jan. 1, 1954, to 2 
per cent rate, despite Administration request for one-year extension at 
the old 1% per cent rate. 

Emergency Board of Inquiry advises White House that there is no 
chance of settling the strike along the N. Y. waterfronts for some time 
to come. Blames rivalry between unions as issue. 

NLRB holds that disloyalty to an employer may be grounds for dis- 
missal of an employee. 

Supreme Court holds that Pennsylvania state courts had no jurisdic- 
tion to enjoin picketing of a peaceful nature—in violation of both state’s 
own labor act and the Taft-Hartley. 

Strike against North American ends in failure after 53 days when 
union accepts company’s original offer. Union blamed the government for 
keeping its hands off the whole matter. 

Federal Court of Appeals in D. C. sustains ruling that the NLRB 
has no statutory authority to challenge veracity of non-Communist 
affidavits and to require union officers to file these as a condition for a 
union’s use of Board processes. Board suspends its previous ruling as a 
result. The Board also reversed itself on the Bonwit Teller decision and 
establishes the rule that neither an employer nor the union may make 
speeches within twenty-four hours of an election. Board holds that a 
union cannot picket the consumers of a product (Coca Cola case). 

Department of Labor wants minimum wages rates raised to 90¢ an 
hour, and liberalization of Federal standards for unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Presidential fact-finding board set up to inquire into dispute of non- 
operating railroad employees—fifteen unions with over a million workers 
concerned. CIO United Steel workers strike shuts down Continental and 
American Can Company plants. 

The foregoing labor events seem to indicate to some degree the fol- 
lowing: 1) a determination on the part of union organizations to par- 
ticipate more fully in the socioeconomic and political life of the country ; 
2) unionized efforts to make the guaranteed annual wage a reality in 
the great industries; 3) some union recognition of the fact that bigger 
production means more profits, and should portend a greater share of the 
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returns from such production in the form of higher wages and benefits; 
4) more effective efforts are needed by unions to secure desired changes 
in the Taft-Hartley Act; 5) a new emphasis on the necessity for more 
cooperztion between organizations of workers; 6) the beginning of a 
trend toward the lessening of the social distance existing between manage- 
ment and unions through the creation of better understanding between 
the leaders involved ; 7) evidence of attempts upon the part of the Ejisen- 
hower Administration to provide in some measure the spirit of free 
collective bargaining. 

Sociologically speaking, out of the contents of the many recorded 
events may be found materials for illustrating: 1) the processual steps 
in industrial conflict (disputes and strikes) ; 2) the accommodation proc- 
ess and attendant cooperation (negotiations and settlements at the 
bargaining table, and fact-finding and boards of inquiry for ways and 
means to end disputes) ; 3) social distance (no-raiding pact for lessening 
distance) ; 4) social disorganization (discordant elements in unions) ; 
5) social organization (AFL and CIO Conventions) ; 6) paramount 
motivations (security and recognition) ; and of course, 7) the always 
invigorating study of functional attitudes and leadership types (union 
and management leaders). 





SOCIAL FACTORS IN SCHIZOPHRENIA 


ROBERT If. FRUMKIN 
Ohio State University 


It is no longer a secret that schizophrenia is America’s most costly 
illness. About a quarter of all hospital beds in the United States are 
occupied by schizophrenic patients. Of the first admissions to Ohio state 
mental hospitals in the year ending December 31, 1949, about 20 per cent 
had schizophrenia. The median age of these schizophrenic patients was 
34 years. Per 100,000 of the male population of Ohio, according to the 
1950 census, the rate of first admissions was highest in the 20-24 years 
of age group: 17.5. Among females, the rate was highest in the 30-34 
years of age group: 22.8. 

Schizophrenic patients made up about 42 per cent of the resident 
population. Their median age was 50 years. They had spent a median 
time length of about 12 years on the hospital rolls. Of the 1949 fiscal 
year readmisisons to Ohio state mental hospitals, 34 per cent were 
schizophrenics. The rate of female first admissions with schizophrenia 
was slightly higher than that of males. 


METHOD 


In order to ascertain some of the social factors related to schizophrenia, 
the first admissions to Ohio state mental hospitals wth this mental illness, 
for the year ending December 31, 1949, were broken down by sex, 
environmental background, race, marital status, education, and occupa- 
tion. On the basis of data obtained from the 1950 census of Ohio, the 
rates per 100,000 population were computed for the social factors stated 
above. 


FINDINGS 


1. Environment. The rates of schizophrenic first admissions per 
100,000 of Ohio’s general population in terms of urban and rural back- 
ground were as follows: urban, male, 8.0; female, 11.1; total, 9.6. For 
the rural, male, 4.5; female, 5.9; total, 5.2. Urban individuals thus have 
a rate of schizophrenia which is almost twice that of individuals who 
come from a non-urban environment (i.e., rural non-farm, and rural 
farm). 

2. Race. Negroes have exceedingly higher rates of schizophrenia 
than do whites. Per 100,000 population, by race, the rates were as fol- 
lows: white, male, 6.8; female, 9.4; total, 8.1. For the Negro, male, 
16.4; female, 21.2; total, 18.8. 
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3. Occupation. Unskilled workers have the highest rates of schizo- 

phrenia per 100,000 employed persons in the Ohio population. The rates 
of admission for the year ending December 31, 1949, by occupation were 
as follows: professional and semi-professional—male 10.1, female 15.6, 
total 12.1; managerial—male 4.5, female 12.7, total 5.6; clerical and 
sales—male 11.8, female 18.4, total 15.2; skilled—male 9.6, female 26.1, 
total 10.1; semi-skilled—male 8.6, female 5.6, total 7.9; unskilled— 
male 69.2, female 148.6, total 72.5; service—male 20.4, female 37.4, 
total 30.4; agricultural—male 23.7, female 6.6, total 22.4. 
An examination of the data indicates, as suggested in a previous study, 
that there seems to exist an inverse relationship between rates of schizo- 
phrenic first admissions and such factors as income, prestige, and socio- 
economic status as these factors are manifested in particular occupational 
groups. Thus “White-collar Workers” (professional, managerial, cleri- 
cal, sales, etc.) had a rate of 11.0, whereas the rate for “Non-white-collar 
Workers” (all others, e.g., unskilled, service workers, etc.) was 28.6 
per 100,000 employed Ohio population. 

4. Education. For persons in the Ohio population 25 years and over, 
rates of schizophrenia per 100,000 population, by extent of formal edu- 
cation, according to data obtained from the 1950 census were as follows: 
no education—male 18.2, female 9.4, total, 13.6; elementary school— 
male 14.5, female 19.9, total 17.2; high school—male 10.6, female 14.1, 
total 12.5; college—male 6.4, female 8.3, total 7.3. The above data 
indicate that there might be an inverse relationship between the extent 
of formal education that individuals have had and the rates of first 
admissions with schizophrenia. 

5. Marital Status. For persons age 14 years and over, rates per 
100,000 Ohio population, by marital status, were thus in a given year: 
single—male 22.9, female 19.3, total 21.1; married—male 4.2, female 
10.7, total 7.5; divorced or widowed—male 14.8, female 13.0, total 
14.4. Married persons have the lowest rates of schizophrenia. 


DISCUSSION 


Adolph Meyer, the eminent psychiatrist, considered schizophrenia 
as an expression of adjustive insufficiency which might be due to the 
external social factors acting on the individual as well as internal 
factors. Boone? and his co-workers have restated Meyer’s contention in 





1 R. M. Frumkin, “Occupation and Mental Illness,” Public Welfare Statistics, 
7 4-13. 

2 J. T. Boone, A Hypothesis of Schizophrenic Behavior (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1951). 
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the following hypothesis: “Schizophrenic behavior is an expresison of a 
maladaptation centering in a failure of the integrative capacity of the 
personality (a dis-integration) resulting from frustration beyond the 
tolerance of the individual. Since such maladaptation almost inevitably 
results in further frustration, it is characteristically progressive, al- 
though potentially reversible.” 

Our findings tend, in general, to support the above hypothesis. Thus, 
the rates of schizophrenia for urban persons were almost twice that of 
nonurban persons. Frustrations are more likely to occur in more complex 
city life than in the simpler rural environment.* 

Rates of schizophrenia for Negroes were more than twice as high as 
rates for whites. Negroes are more open to frustrations than are whites, 
although the past decade has seen tremendous progress in the advance- 
ment of the American Negro. 

The occupational group to which an individual belongs is generally 
indicative of his income, prestige, and socioeconomic status. Persons en- 
gaged in occupations which are low in income, prestige, and socioeco- 
nomic status are subject to greater frustrations than are persons at the 
opposite end of the scale. Hence, unskilled workers and service workers 
have exceedingly higher rates of schizophrenia than do, for example, 
professional and managerial workers. 

Since the extent of one’s education is generally related to one’s occupa- 
tion in terms of income, prestige, and socioeconomic status, it is not 
surprising that our findings suggest an inverse relationship between rate 
of schizophrenia and the extent of one’s formal education. Thus, per- 
sons with some college education have the lowest rates of schizophrenia. 
Such persons are subject to less frustrations than are persons with a low 
socioeconomic status that is usually concomitant with little education. 

Adolescence is one of the crucial periods in the development of the 
American individual. It is a period which involves frustrations and ad- 
justments which if faced realistically and successfully lead to adult 
maturity, and if not, often lead to mental illness or continued childish 
behavior and attitudes. Individuals who pass through this transition 
period from childhood to adulthood successfully have usually attained a 
kind of maturity which makes them fairly good marriage risks; those 
who have not come through successfully and retain their childish im- 
maturities usually fail in marriage and/or outside of marriage. Pro- 
gressive failures for the immature young adult, in and/or outside of 





3 P. A. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and Personality (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1947), pp. 301-02. 
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marriage, may often lead him to the kind of withdrawal and autistic 
thinking evidenced in the maladaptation of the individual’s integrative 
capacity which we call schizophrenia. Because mature and well-adjusted 
individuals marry and are generally saccessful in that venture, the 
single, divorced, unhappily married and immature individuals make up 
the bulk of our schizophrenic patients in mental hospitals. 

Schizophrenia is a mental illness which seems to result as an expres- 
sion of the adjustive insufficiency of the individual in successfully meet- 
ing, in part, external social forces in his environment. 

The validity of this hypothesis is evidenced in the high rates of schizo- 
phrenia found among the persons, in our society, most likely to be faced 
with continuous frustrations: namely, city people, members of minority 
groups, individuals of low socioeconomic status, persons with little 
education, and immature persons who have failed in and/or outside of 
marriage. 





THE DECLINE OF THE TAXI-DANCE HALL 


CLYDE B. VED)DER 
University of Florida 


This paper is both a resume as well and a follow-up of a larger 
study entitled 4n Analysis of the Taxi-dance Hall As a Social Institu- 
tion with Special Reference to Los Angeles and Detroit. The classic 
study in this area was made by Paul G. Cressey and his definition of the 
taxi-dance hall is still essentially valid: 

A commercial public dance hall institution attracting only male patrons 
which seeks to provide them an opportunity for social dancing by emp!oying 
women dance partners, who are paid on a commission basis through the ticket- 
a-dance plan, and who are expected to dance with any patron who may select 
them for as few or as many dances as he is willing to purchase.2 

Until 1943, Cressey appears to have been the only investigator to have 
made any organized study and analysis of the taxi-dance hall world but 
even this was made from an “outsider” point of view, in contrast with 
the author’s participant-observer methodology. That a different inter- 
pretation is possible is partially confirmed by the following part of a 
letter from Dr. Cressey :* 

F -your position in the taxi-dance hall as a musician? provides a very 
different vantage point from that which my investigators used—all of them served 
merely as patrons without specific status in the dance hall social institution. Your 
data would, therefore, seem to me to be of a somewhat different quality and type 
than that which my investigators could secure. . 

This more recent study confirms Cressey’s survey in some particulars. 
Taxi-dance halls are still relatively unknown to the public in general, 
and still less is known about the taxi-dancer herself. The taxi-dance hall, 
under the guidance of entrepreneurs of commercialized recreation, is 
organized to exploit a situation of promiscuity, for profit. 

The taxi-dance hall fulfills definite needs of men and women, espe- 
cially those who are physically and socially handicapped, as the lame, 
the pockmarked, the homely, the deformed, the aged, the untalented, 





1 Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Southern California, 1947. 

2 The Taxi-dance Hall (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1932), 
p. 30. 

3 Received by the writer March 4, 1947. 

4 As pianist of the orchestra, from 1943 to 1947, the writer gained ready 
acceptance into the general life of the taxi-dance halls studied. Due to an employee 
status, rather than an outsider status, it was possible to gain the confidence of 
the patrons, the management, and the taxi-dancers. 
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the uneducated, in short, those with one or more sensory deficiencies. 
Most taxi-dancers as well as patrons tend to fall into one or more of 
these categories. 

There has been little or no research on the taxi-dance hall by govern- 
mental, state, or municipal agencies, and there is very little in socio- 
logical literature about taxi-dance halls. 

The writer found the taxi-dancer to be the heart and soul of the taxi- 
dance hall. Everything else is incidental to her. She tends to seek be- 
havior levels that are in accord with her personal attitudes and values. 
Many decline to remain due to the conflict between their personal ideals, 
and the standards and codes of the taxi-dance hall. Turnover is roughly 
75 per cent the first three weeks. The taxi-dancer is not an instructor 
of dancing. 

Among veteran taxi-dancers it is not uncommon to find girls who have 
been to both the Pacific and the Atlantic coasts, making their way about 
the country through their earnings in the taxi-dance halls. They have 
become a mobile group of a new variety. The writer, as a pianist, has 
played in taxi-dance halls for the same girls in Detroit, Miami, and 
Los Angeles. 

The taxi-dancer who consistently earns more money than the rest 
is known as the “top girl.”” The management informs the “runner-up” 
who the “top-girl” is, encourages the other taxi-dancers to vie with each 
other for the “honor.” Taxi-dancers tend to compete for money, rather 
than for men. “Top-girls” earn $200 or more a week, compared to the 
average of $40-65 per week. History was made one night (1946) at a 
taxi-dance hall in Los Angeles when a patron gave his favorite taxi- 
dancer 3,000 tickets for an hour of dancing, which cost him $360, the 
girl netting one half, or $180. 

In addition to collecting at least fifty dance tickets valued at a total 
of $6 at the end of each hour, the taxi-dancer expects the patron to give 
her a generous tip besides, as a token of personal appreciation. Elderly 
patrons tip more than young patrons. Taxi-dancers often “hire-out” for 
an evening (on nights off) at a flat rate of $10 or more to some patron 
who wishes companionship for a dinner, theater, possibly a dance. 

Many taxi-dancers take advantage of this income and build good bank 
accounts. Few taxi-dancers care to own an automobile, for transporta- 
tion is usually furnished along with most anything else that is desired.® 





5 One patron may furnish the cement for a foundation for a house, another 
may put on the roof, another install the electrical wiring, furniture and other 
supplies. Patrons may donate hundreds of dollars worth of labor or material for 
the home of the taxi-dancer. During World War II, rationed items were seldom 
a problem to the taxi-dancer. One patron had butter flown out to Los Angeles 
from his farm in Iowa for his favorite taxi-dancer. 
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Another device used extensively by taxi-dancers is encouraging the patron 
to co-sign their charge accounts at v: rious stores. The girl may have one 
customer pay the down payment, and another one pay the rest. Some- 
times the taxi-dancer wil! make only the down payment. 

Taxi-dancing furnishes many a girl an opportunity to make money 
rapidly, with no capital required. In addition, she is “coached” by other 
taxi-dancers on matters of personal appearance and poise, and acquires 
a “personality” that may “click.” She may reach the status of a “top- 
girl.” They dominate the social world of the taxi-dance hall. Their status 
does not diminish with the years. On the contrary, it is likely to increase, 
if they are at all successful. New friendships, romances, and marriages 
are easily within reach. Many patrons are in the “marrying mood.” 
Taxi-dancers “stick” together, particularly in group crisis or personal 
sorrow. The successful taxi-dancer exerts a pervasive influence, difficult 
to analyze or measure. Patrons, the management, the musicians, em- 
ployees, and even other taxi-dancers come under this influence of the 
successful “top-girl.” Taxi-dancing is part of an upward spiral in the 
lives and careers of the majority of girls who remain in this occupation. 

The information available indicates that most taxi-dancers are not 
proud of their work and even friends are kept in ignorance of the new 
“Sob.” Because remuneration is on a commission basis instead of a fixed 
salary, it is dificult to plan a budget. The wardrobe constitutes a sepa- 
rate and expensive problem because the “girls who dress the nicest do the 
best.” The patron may attempt to monopolize the taxi-dancer’s time 
without spending money for tickets or he may actually try to defraud 
her by walking out of the dance hall. Other patrons may contest her 
charges, or borrow money from her, threatening her with loss of his 
patronage should she refuse. 

The taxi-dancer is subjected to unsolicited “affection” from both 
patron and the Lesbian taxi-dancer, as well as demoralizing ‘“proposi- 
tions” from most everyone connected with the taxi-dance hall. Other 
problems would include physical exertion, boredom, alcoholism, drug 
addiction, as well as opportunities for promiscuous sexual behavior. For 
many girls, the major problems concern their unwillingness or inability 
to accept the dictum of the veteran taxi-dancer, “You've got to cheat.” 
Pilfering and petty theft are redefined in the taxi-dance hall. The stigma 
is attached to the girl caught stealing, rather than to the taxi-dancer who 
steals. 

The patron is usually unsuccessful in his romantic attachments with 
the taxi-dancer due to her undue emphasis on pecuniary values. There is 
much less dancing of a sensual nature in the present-day taxi-halls. Some 
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patrons evidence definite neurotic and psychopathic interests in addition 
to traditional utilitarian and romantic interests. 

Patrons are considered to be legitimate prey by the taxi-dancer as they 
engage in their game of mutual exploitation. Few patrons quibble about 
the high cost of taxi-dancing ($6 an hour, minimum), preferring to 
impress the taxi-dancer as being persons of means and substance. There 
is no maximum rate charged by the taxi-dancer. The present-day taxi- 
dancer “‘chisels” the patron for all he will stand. There are fewer pathet- 
ic sights than the spectacle of a physically handicapped patron hope- 
lessly in love with a mercenary taxi-dancer. 

Taxi-dance halls are not like other dance halls. They are a special 
kind of dance hall, open to men but not to women patrons. The need for 
control exists due to extreme emphasis on commercialization. 

While the management exercises general control over one-half of the 
population of the taxi-dance hall, i.e., the taxi-dancers, a more direct 
control remains with the group of girls who dominate the life of the 
taxi-dance hall. Veteran taxi-dancers provide the newcomer taxi-dancer 
not only modes of behavior and conduct, but also a scheme and a 
philosophy of life, suitable to the taxi-dance hall. 

The police dance hall detail, or its equivalent, exercises considerable 
control through formal interviews, fingerprinting, daily work records, 
dance hall supervision and power of suspension of taxi-dancers. Finger- 
prints of taxi-dancers are filed in Washington D.C. with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and the Bureau stands ready to furnish a com- 
plete criminal record on any taxi-dancer should one exist. Such a 
criminal record precludes employment in a taxi-dance hall in most 
instances. 

With the possible exception of a few years during World War I, 
taxi-dance halls have been in continuous existence since 1913. However, 
taxi-dance halls have been declining in numbers. In the early 1920’s 
both Detroit and Los Angeles had twenty or more taxi-dance halls and 
it has been estimated that more than one thousand were in existence 
throughout the nation at one time. 

To better measure the decline of the taxi-dance hall, the writer has 
sent a short questionnaire to the police departments of all cities of the 
United States whose population exceeded 200,000 and fifty out of fifty- 
one questionnaires were completed and returned, indicating the situation 
in the winter of 1951-52. An analysis of the returns indicates that only 
six cities, New York, Los Angeles, Oakland, Newark, Miami, and 
Detroit had taxi-dance halls at the given time, and with the exception of 
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Detroit, Oakland, and Miami, all report fewer taxi-dance halls than 
twenty years ago. New York City had 27 taxi-dance halls in 1930, as 
compared with 10 in 1951-52. Los Angeles had nine then, with two 
halls now remaining. Oakland, California, had two in 1930, still has 
two taxi-dance halls, but has only 100 taxi-dancers registered with the 
police department, compared with 150 taxi-dancers registered in 1930. 
Seventeen cities reported that there are no taxi-dance halls at the present 
time and fourteen other cities emphasized the fact that such dance halls 
had never been permitted to operate. A negative view is taken by all 
police departments regarding the future of taxi-dance halls. 

With the taxi-dance hall’s decline an established fact, it is not difficult 
to list a few contributing factors toward that end. One factor, unheard 
of during the earlier days, has to do with fingerprinting. In Detroit, 
the police fingerprint the employers and managers when they apply for 
taxi-dance hall licenses, while in Los Angeles, the police fingerprint only 
prospective taxi-dancers. New York police fingerprint both employers 
and taxi-dancers. Other factors would include the ending of the Prohibi- 
tion Era, the gradual return of the saloon and cocktail lounge, and the 
comcomitant emergence of the “B” girl, who solicits customers for 
drinks. 

The passing of the taxi-dance hall will be attended by few mourners. 
Successful taxi-dancers, who for the most part are both mercenary and 
predatory, are attracted to a social situation in which physically and 
socially handicapped men may be exploited. Taxi-dancers may assume the 
mores of the larger community only long enough to capitalize upon the 
humanitarian impulses of the patron, if, and when they occur. In addition 
to the social disorganization present in the milieu of the taxi-dancer, 
there are factors which contribute to the personal disorganization of the 
girls who enter this profession. The dictum of the veteran taxi-dancer, 
“you've got to cheat,” is accepted as a matter of course by girls who re- 
main in the taxi-dance hall. No longer may the taxi-dancer be depicted 
as the “good” girl forced to dance with “bad” men, but rather as a girl 
determined to exploit everyone connected with the establishment as much 
as possible. And even today, the taxi-dance hall resembles its prototype of 
four decades ago, for in relation to society and the larger community, 
the taxi-dance hall is still found to be located on the periphery of the 
respectable, tolerated, but not condoned. 
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“They want to take their knowledge with their soup and get it in the 
kitchen,” Dr. J. J. Tompkins was wont to say when the question of 
education for adults was raised. Dr. Tompkins needs no ‘.i:troduction to 
the people of Canada or the United States, or, in fact, many other parts 
of the world, but to those to whom he is not familiar, suffice it to say 
here that he is the pioneer adult educator of Eastern Canada and that 
he inspired all with whom he came in contact. One whom he fired with 
zeal for learning at the beginning of this century was his own pupil, 
young Moses Coady, the now famed Dr. M. M. Coady, who was 
destined to initiate and to direct a movement for the betterment of 
humanity that is unique in its philosophy and in its techniques. What 
follows is a brief account of the program commonly known as The 
Antigonish Movement. 

The setting. It will be necessary first to say something about the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada. Nova Scotia and its two sister provinces- 
by-the-sea, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, have a combined 
area of 53,000 square miles, approximately the size of England. The 
million and a quarter people of these Maritime Provinces, mainly farm- 
ers, fishermen, lumbermen, coal miners, and steel workers, are of 
Scottish, Irish, French, and English origin, and are of many faiths and 
beliefs. The economy is indeed a complex one. 

A century ago saw an age of plenty in this part of the world. Com- 
munities were self-sustaining. Trade flourished: fish, farm products, and 
timber were exported to Britain and the West Indies. Sea-captains of 
those days sailed around the world, bringing back untold wealth to these 
provinces. Many of their lovely old homes still stand to bear witness to 
the prosperity of the times. 

But the scene changed. During the last half of the 19th century young 
men left farms and fishing villages in droves to seek a more remunerative 
life in the city. This circumstance accompanied the industrial revolution 
the world over. The poverty and decline of rural life was pitiful. Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village was exemplified here in Eastern Canada. A 
Royal Commission on Fisheries in 1928 described maritime conditions in 
the fishing industry thus: 
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Neglected boats with hulls ripe and retten on the beach; discarded gear once 
valuable and useful, but now falling to decay; abandoned fishing vesse!s left 
hopefully equipped as they came in from the sea to wait for a better season which 
never came; wharves and breakwaters once staunch and busy but now di‘apidated 
and deserted; once prosperous localities slowly but surely becoming the grave- 
yards of a dead industry; fisherfolk despondent and disheartened struggling on 
against economic disabilities, eager to labour in one of the most hazardous of 
pursuits, but unable to sell their products for a reasonable reward, always hoping 
for better luck and clinging grimly and patiently to their calling—a tribute at 
once to their character and their courage; school children psychologically dis- 
trustful of a future in their own country and planning to migrate at maturity 
to another land to make a living. 

The Extension Department of St. F. X. It was in the golden era of 
prosperity of a century ago that St. Francis Xavier University was 
established as a small arts and science college in the Nova Scotian town 
of Antigonish (population 4,500). In the dark age of depression that fol- 
lowed, this institution was to have its worth to its community tested. 

From 1918 on, annual conferences took place at which St. F. X. pro- 
fessors, clergymen, and lay leaders of the area discussed the problems 
of their communities in an attempt to find the solution to existing diffi- 
culties. It was finally concluded that an answer could be found in edu- 
cation, particularly adult education. So, in 1928, the Extension Depart- 
ment of the University was opened and Dr. M. M. Coady was appointed 
to work out and direct its program. 

The philosophy behind the movement. The Director of the new 
Extension Department was a man of versatile capabilities. He was both 
an idealist and a realist. He knew that education for his adult pupils 
could not consist simply of dilettante excursions into the fields of art and 
literature and that people are not long interested in things that for them 
have no practical value. Such education would have to help the people 
get the knowledge that would lead them to a satisfying, secure life, to 
“the good and abundant life” as he, himself, would say. It would have 
to take the people where they were and lead them on to where they 
ought to be. Furthermore, it would have to include all the people, that 
is, Protestant, Catholic, and non-Christian, who lived side by side in 
these parts. 

Dr. Coady believed that every human being had great potentialities, 
which had been denied development in many cases because of the lack of 
material wealth. He reasoned that if people were expected to expand 
their talents and evolve to a fuller life, they must have the means where- 
by this could be done. He was convinced of the possibilities, yet un- 
explored, of group action in the economic field. The respected, well-to- 
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do citizens of the country, those who had the wherewithal to develop 
their! talents, were in business; the people must also go into business. 
They would do this by group action; it would lead to a better distribu- 
tion of wealth, the bone of contention everywhere in the world. 

Frincipies. The Antigonish Movement is the mobilization of adult 
people for learning that issues in social action, but especially in economic 
group action, or cooperation. If we would understand this program of 
adult education, we must get this fundamental principle firmly rooted in 
our minds, that it is not a course or a curriculum for the purpose of 
becoming more learned in the ordinary sense of that term, but it is an 
organization of people in their own communities to get the best tech- 
niques and the knowledge necessary for the solution of the problems of 
their lives. 

Another fundamental principle of the movement is chat it is impossible 
to carry out this program on a national level in a country as large as 
Canada. The practical educator will organize people in an area that is 


big enough to be significant and small enough to be manageable. The 


Maritime Provinces constitute such an area, and it is in this zone that 
the Antigonish program functions. Its variety of resources and its com- 
plicated economy indicate that it is a worth-while social laboratory. It 
may well be that the experiment that is going on here, where there are 
not only very poor people and very illiterate people, but also those who 
are comfortable and others who are well-off, will constitute a pattern 
applicable to the rest of Canada and the world. 

Techniques. Many groups, especially among the fisherfolk, were 
absolutely illiterate; these were taught to read and write, sometimes by 
Extension Department leaders, often by others in the community who 
volunteered to help. Thousands were virtually illiterate; they had the 
ability to read and write, but in their adult life they had no contact with 
printed material, so they made no use of their knowledge. In each com- 
munity there were those who had at least some formal schooling and 
native ability as leaders. These were approached by a member of the 
Extension staff, who put before them ideas such as these: Are you in- 
terested in your own betterment and in the progress of your community ? 
Are you content to remain poor or do you want to do something about 
the desolation and poverty around about you? These questions constituted 
a challenge. The leader in the community took up the challenge, called 
a general meeting of the people of the area, and had Dr. Coady or one 
of his assistants speak to the farmers and fishermen. The speech was 
dynamic and it held out the hope that something could be done about 
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existing conditions. The thing to do was to get together and find out 
how. The mass meeting with its inspirational speaker was the original 
technique used in all communities for the diffusion of knowledge. At the 
mass meeting, study clubs with about ten to each group were organized 
to meet weekly for the purpose of discussing community problems. 

It soon became obvious that trained leaders were needed, not only for 
directing the educational work which had spread over a wide area within 
a couple of years, but also for managing the economic institutions that 
were evolving. In 1933, a short course for leadership training was opened 
on the University campus. Eighty-six students attended the first year. 
They were exposed to the theory and the possibilities of group action in 
the economic field, and the school was turned into a miniature com- 
munity; study groups were formed, the student members were given as 
their assignment the problems of their various communities and were 
asked to work out a solution. The ideas that emerged in the discussion 
supplied the economic formula and the social philosophy to meet the 
need of the times. After a month of direction and study of economic 
cooperation through the discussion-circle technique, the students went 
forth with zeal for the job ahead of them. 

Conferences, local, regional, and general, were held to which repre- 
sentatives from every community went for inspiration. Literature in 
pamphlet form was sent out by the University. A small open-shelf for 
books that was put up in the Extension Department has since grown toa 
fair-sized library where books on cooperation, agriculture, travel, hand- 
crafts, and many other topics are loaned free of charge to adult people 
of the Maritimes. In the early days of the Movement, the Extension 
Bulletin (now the Maritime Co-operator, a semi-monthly publication) 
was launched to fulfill the need for a regular organ to carry study 
material to the people. It treated of current events in a philosophical 
manner, thus giving the study club members many topics for discussion, 
and it carried reviews of worth-while books and pamphlets which stimu- 
lated the people to do outside reading. 

New techniques. 1. Radio. The newest development in the Extension 
Department’s twenty-three years experience is the use of radio. A local 
radio station owned by alumni and friends of the University gives ample 
free time for adult education work. Each fall and winter season there 
are two series of programs broadcast weekly, one directed chiefly to 
miners and other industrial workers; the other to farmers, fishermen, 
and lumbermen. Three or four experts, of which at least one is repre- 
sentative of the local vocational interests, discuss topics over the air, 
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bringing many points to the attention of the listening audience for further 
study. Topics include health through food, cooperation, housing, insur- 
ance, land utilization, farm management, wages, strikes, and many 
others of both local and national interest. A bulletin on the subject matter 
is put out by the Extension Department prior to the broadcast and 
mailed not only to organized listening groups but to interested indi- 
viduals who request them. Over 50,000 of these bulletins went out from 
the Extension office during the past season (1952-1953). 

A companion radio series, ‘University of the Air,” features book 
reviews by the Extension librarian, music appreciation programs, and 
talks on popular and cultural subjects by the college faculty. 

2. Lecture classes. For the past five years weekly lectures, which are 
integrated with the radio broadcasts, have been given to the industrial 
workers of Nova Scotia. The miners often come to these classes directly 
from their work in the pit to take part in the discussions and to ask 
questions of the lecturer. Approximately eight hundred workers in 
twelve communities were registered in the classes during the past fall 
and winter season, and the number is increasing each year. 

3. Films. The use of technicolored slides and films has been found 
extremely valuable at short courses and mass meetings. These slides and 
films portray achievements of progressive people in many parts of the 
world, a sourcejof motivation for adult students everywhere. 

Cooperative development. Money being the great need of the people, 
the establishment of a credit union was usually the first action taken in 
the economic fipld. A credit union is a small cooperative bank receiving 
deposits from and making short-term loans to its members. The Exten- 
sion Department had pamphlets written on how to establish a credit 
union, and these were given to the study clubs for discussion. In the 
beginning the credit union meant simply that those who could, brought 
as small an amount as ten cents or as large an amount as they could 
afford to their weekly study club meetings, and gave it to the treasurer, 
who gave them credit, and gave them a receipt. They saved while they 
studied. After a year of study and saving, they made application to the 
provincial government for a charter, and the credit union was set up as 
a legally constituted body. In the process of organizing, local study clubs 
met occasionally with those of nearby communities, and people began to 
recognize that problems of others were much like their own. A feeling 
of inter-community good-will was generated. 

Within a short time credit unions began to expand in assets and to 
increase in numbers by leaps and bounds throughout the Maritime Prov- 
inces. It soon became evident that in order to be mutually beneficial they 
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should be federated ; hence, three provincial Credit Union Leagues were 
established in the Maritimes to act as central agencies for receiving 
surplus funds from the more prosperous and making loans to the more 
needy credit unions. One of the developments of these central agencies 
was that of insurance covering both savings and loans. 

The Extension Department held out the idea that if a credit union 
could be planned and established, other types of cooperatives would 
follow. Consumer cooperative stores came into the picture with the same 
humble beginnings as the credit union: they started very often as a buy- 
ing club, and the place of business might be somebody’s back porch which 
served as a storeroom for supplies ordered by study club members as a 
group. 

The farmers, fishermen, and miners of this country thus got their 
first taste of business; they learned that there was nothing mysterious 
about this luscious field that had been so long denied them—denied them 
because they thought they were incapable of carrying on this kind of 
activity, or more probably, because they did not think about it at all. 
They recognized also that economic activities are in themselves educa- 
tive; the annual meetings of the various groups were fast becoming 
institutions of learning that were opening up great vistas of possibilities 
for the future. 

Local fisheries groups had been organized by Dr. Coady in the early 
days of Extension activity at the request of the Canadian government. 
Using the mass meeting technique followed by the formation of study 
clubs, a three-fold purpose was kept in mind: educating the fishermen, 
allowing them a voice in formulating policies relating to their industry, 
and introducing them to a program of both consumer and producer co- 
operation. Local groups were federated into the United Maritime 
Fishermen with an efficient and cooperative-minded man at its head 
whose duty it was to seek markets for the fishermen and procure the 
gear needed by local groups in carrying on their vocational activities. 

As in the case of the fishermen, so also group marketing by the farmers 
resulted in the establishment of a central marketing association at Monc- 
ton, New Brunswick, the geographic center of the Maritimes. This 
association developed into what is now the Maritime Co-operative Ser- 
vices, a wholesale agency for cooperative stores as well as a marketing 
agency for farmers. Four smaller affiliated wholesales serve local areas, 
and these, along with other cooperative institutions all fit together like 
the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle to form the basic pattern of the Extension 
program. 
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Achievements. The credit unions of the Maritime Provinces now 
(1953) number 439 with a membership of 95,000 and a savings of over 
$10% million. Loans since the beginning total over $45 million. There 
are 220 cooperative stores in this zone which, including the central 
wholesale and its four afhliates and the United Maritime Fishermen, 
last year did a combined business of almost $45 million. These figures 
are small when compared with big business in North America but signifi- 
cant when one considers that the participants are little people, economi- 
cally speaking. 

Housing groups, in cooperation with the Nova Scotia Housing Com- 
mission, have completed 275 new homes for themselves and have 110 
others under construction. In addition to these group efforts, over a 
thousand homes have been built by individuals through the aid of credit 
union loans. 

Results. ‘There were people in the Maritime Provinces who held 
aristocratic ideas about education and to whom the new program did 
not appeal because, they said, it was too materialistic and in reality was 


not education at all. There were others to whom it was plebeian and 
low-brow. To those who were steeped in lethargy it seemed ludicrous, 
impracticable. To the rich and powerful it was an amusing absurdity to 


be ignored. 

The charge of materialism has certainly never been denied. On the 
contrary, the necessity for material well-being is a fundamental principle 
in the philosophy of the Movement. The achievements of the people, 
however, meant more than materialistic gains. Creative thinking was 
required on the part of the people themselves; and creative thinking, the 
most exciting and intriguing phase of life, is the end of all education. 

If it is plebeian and low-brow for the masses of the people to do these 
things, it is equally vulgar for anyone else to do them or to have them 
done. In view of what has been accomplished, it is obvious that this pro- 
gram is neither ludicrous nor impracticable. The big business man has 
come to realize that it is not amusing or absurd. The little people of the 
world are waking up. They are no longer going to be the victims of 
exploitation. Feudalism is dying, serfdom is on the way out, and the 
economically powerful of the past are beginning to understand, slowly 
but surely, that they must change their attitude towards primary pro- 
ducers and laborers. 

The Extension Department program establishes, too, a material basis 
for learning and culture. This was shown in Eastern Canada when the 
miners spearheaded a movement for regional libraries in Nova Scotia a 
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few years ago. The up-to-the-minute library financed by a portion of the 
earnings of the credit union and cooperative store of the little Cape 
Breton mining town of Reserve, bears witness to the fact that these hard- 
working people had in thei hearts the yearning for knowledge, which 
for three hundred years was denied them on account of their economic 
disabilities. 

It has never been maintained that this program of adult education and 
economic cooperation is the complete answer to the problems of the 
world. But wrestling with their own difficulties, conditions the people 
to the point where they are able to take on whatever may lie ahead. 

Too often the mistake is made that this is a program for people who 
are “down and out” and not for those who enjoy an economic standard 
approaching or above the decency level. The fact is that it has been de- 
signed to apply to all classes in society: to those who are “down and out” 
that they might receive what is essential in education and economic well- 
being, to those who enjoy average incomes that they might have a more 
equitable share of the national income, to even the well-to-do that they 
might be given an opportunity to help in establishing a society based on 
social justice. To all classes this program, which provoked real thinking 
rather than the slavish acceptance of shibboleths, was something new. 

Many people have asked the question, ‘‘How do you get the leaders?” 
The answer is that, like Topsy in the children’s story Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, they “just growed.” The program provides the necessary material ; 
participation in cooperative enterprises generates a realism and a sense of 
responsibility, and leaders emerge naturally from the ranks of the people. 
Within recent years the most consoling development has been the leader- 
ship role assumed by teachers and other professional men to help the less 
favored and less fortunate in society. 

A typical community. Many communities of the Maritimes illustrate 
what the people have done under the inspiration of this program. Grand 
Etang in Nova Scotia, Lameque in New Brunswick, Morell in Prince 
Edward Island immediately come to mind. The story of Morell is 
typical. 

Morell has about 300 families, mostly in the open country with a few 
settled in a fishing village near the shore. Fifteen years ago the depression 
was on there as elsewhere. Farmers and fishermen alike received less than 
nothing for their products: cases were reported where farmers bought 
fertilizer in the spring for potato crops that yielded such a low price the 
proceeds did not cover even the cost of the fertilizer; fishermen’s gear 
and fishing supplies cost more, too, than the returns they got from their 
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fish. Two Morell college students who had heard of the Antigonish 
theory of adult education while studying at St. Dunstan’s University 
in Charlottetown decided they would get study material from St. F. X. 
and work along the same lines in their own community. The achieve- 
ments of the Morell people after fifteen years of study and action in- 
clude the following: a new, large, modern country store with an egg- 
grading station attached; in the same building, also, the credit union 
office; nearby, a new lobster-canning factory, a frost-proof potato ware- 
house that holds fifty cars of potatoes, and a modern creamery with cold 
storage facilities. A community hall, with motion picture equipment and 
bowling alleys, and an outdoor skating rink provide recreation for young 
and old. They have about $60,000 in savings in their credit union. 
Through their cooperative store they are providing other services for the 
community: car repairs, tractor services for farmers, painting, installa- 
tion of plumbing and electrical appliances. As problems arise, the people 
solve them for themselves. They are truly “masters of their own destiny.” 
They understand that they are part of a movement that is spreading not 
only in the Maritime Provinces but in other parts of Canada and to 
other parts of the world. Many visitors who have come to Antigonish 
from United States and the West Indies, from Europe, India, and the 
Orient to study this movement have called at Morell, at Grand Etang, 
at Lameque, at Port Beckerton, and at many other Maritime com- 
munities to see for themselves how the program really works. They are 
convinced that a solution to the problems of their own countries can be 
found in the use of the same simple techniques. 

Conclusion. There were difficulties, heartbreaks, failures, discourage- 
ment, disillusionment in the evolution of this work. However, these were 
not too serious. People generally were anxious to improve their lot and 
were willing to learn. The dynamic philosophy of the program supplies 
a clue to those who would be leaders of similar movements: believe in 
the people, inspire them with hope, give them a proper philosophy of 
life, and let them take the responsibility of doing the job for themselves. 








GROUP BEHAVIOR AND GROUPALITY 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


Group behavior contains a number of universals. (1) Every group, 
for example, is composed of numbers of persons, ranging from two to 
fitteen (or more in some cases) for small groups and from fifteen ana 
more for large groups, including publics. (2) Every group has cultural 
backgrounds and a natural history that enter into any understanding of 
a group’s current actions. (3) Every group has a functioning locale, or 
locales, in a home, school, business house, factory, a community where 
its members interact with one another. (4) Every group is characterized 
by interactions of members which explain the dynamic aspects of group 
structure and group change. (5) Every group maintains standards of 
behavior of members toward each other and toward the group, and 
imposes restrictions on violators and honors those who express or defend 
these standards in outstanding ways. (6) Every group maintains tech- 
niques of group control for training, punishing, and honoring members in 
line with its standards. (7) Every group has “collective representations,” 
or symbols of the group’s history, nature, standards, special aims. (8) 
Every group has standards of behavior for itself in its interaction with 
other groups, culminating in the foreign policies of nation-groups. (9) 
Every group has a we-feeling of loyalty among its members which is 
expressed in various degrees by its different members. (10) Every group 
has standard interaction patterns and social structure. 

In addition to the universals of group behavior, there are the unique 
aspects of a group’s behavior. For example: (1) every group has a name 
or title or some way of referring to itself and of distinguishing itself 
from other groups. (2) Every group has a group history of its own, 
different in many details and perhaps in certain fundamentals from 
other groups. (3) Every group has distinctive origins of its own, its 
charter members, its own initiation circumstances. (4) Every group has 
its own group structure toward which specific loyalties are felt. (5) 
Every group has its own collective representations which have developed 
out of its own background and experiences. (7) The members of every 
group have specialized ways of reacting to each other, they are engaged 
continually in cooperating and conflicting, and they have particular roles 
that they play in relation to each other which are subject to a degree to 
sociometric and social distance measurements. (8) Each member of every 
group has his own forms of relationship to the group as a whole, ranging 
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from negative or passive reactions to various forms of chauvinism and 
invo ving different degrees of responsibilities to the group, (9) Every 
group has its own type of belavior procedures in dealing with other 
groups and with individual members of other groups. 

Both the group universals and the group uniquenesses may be brought 
together for convenience’ sake under some such term as groupality, a 
concept which may be viewed as complementary to the term personality. 
If personality is a common way of referring to all the aspects of per- 
sonal behavior, then may not groupality refer equally well to the mani- 
fold aspects of group behavior? 

It appears that groupality as a term is sound etymologically. It refers 
to all characteristics of a group, both group structure including stratifica- 
tion and group behavior. It means the dynamic processes of group action 
and all the observable expressions of these processes. It means the forms 
of organization within which the processes function and which they may 
modify and change. 

In one way, groupality is far more complicated than personality, for 
it includes the intricacies of personalities as such and, in addition, the 
intricacies of all the interactions of all the persons involved. It has a 
complicated nature of its own plus the nature of individual personalities 
to take into consideration at every stage of development. 

On the other hand, personality is to a greater or lesser extent a reflec- 
tion of groupality. Every person behaves within the field of groupality 
structure, in fact, within the fields of several groupality structures. No 
one functions as a person except as an aspect of groupality. Every one 
is at times a reflection of the nature of one groupality or another. Group- 
ality is involved in Karl Mannheim’s discussion of the sociology of 
knowledge, that is, of ways that groups influence the thinking of persons. 

On the other hand, every person is a contributing agent to one group- 
ality or another. Groupality seems to be made up, in a way, of units of 
personal behavior. There is no groupality outside the ways of behaving 
persons. 

Groupality is to be distinguished from institutionality. It may include 
several institutional types of behavior, and an institution may involve 
several types of group behavior. A college, for example, is an aspect of a 
nation-groupality or a church-groupality, and at the same time it has 
subgroupalities of its own, as represented by the faculty, the students, 
the alumni, and the board of trustees or regents. 





1 Karl Mannheim, Essays on the Sociology of Knowledge (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1952). 
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A person is an important object of study in any investigation of the 
nature of groupality. Each unit of his behavior is an expression of both 
individual and group sources of action and hence, when analyzed, re- 
flects the nature of both personality and groupality. 

Another approach is to study two or more groupalities in interaction 
with one another. Search may be made both for uniformities character- 
istic of all the groupalities involved and for the distinguishing behavior of 
each groupality. Research in this field has scarcely been inaugurated, and 
the hypotheses that might be framed for testing are legion. To give one 
illustration only: Groupality is more than a sum of the functioning of 
its personality units. 

Groupality is, of course, a mental construct which may be used for 
convenience’ sake in one’s attempt to put together all the jigsaw units of 
a group’s behavior, or when one wishes to relate any aspect of a group to 
the totality of a group’s nature. It is convenient as a frame of reference 
in investigating the different behavior processes that go to make up the 
activities of a group or any of the aspects of an individual’s behavior as 
a group member. It delineates in a conceptual way a particular field of 
social forces. 

Groupality does not imply a group mind. It refers to the activities that 
are characteristic of a group and to the meaning that these activities have 
to the members of that group. It also refers to the ways in which persons 
react as subjects in a field of group forces. 

The concept of groupality is to be viewed as a handy label to what 
would otherwise have to be referred to in a complex description with 
drawn-out modifications. It has no more and no less significance than 
any other concept used by sociologists. It fills a place occupied by no 
other concept in the sociologist’s vocabulary or dictionary today. It is 
designed to fill a gap and may be discarded as soon as a better concept 
for the purpose is developed.” 

It has been suggested to the writer that from one viewpoint sociology 
is a study of groupality and that a next step in its consideration would 
be the defining of types of groupality or perhaps, one might say, of 
groupalities. These might be defined with reference to intra-group be- 
havior, person-group behavior, and intergroup behavior. They could be 
thought of in terms of the behavior of small groups and large groups, 
and so on. Hypotheses regarding the different aspects of groupality need 
to be stated so that the theories of groupality can be tested by experi- 
mental designs. 





2 The only drawback attributed to it is that it sounds unusual. It is unusual, 
but it is well constructed, both as a word in itself and as a term to cover certain 
aspects of social relations. The unusual impression that it gives will tend to 
disappear when it enters into regular use. 





PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


Pacific Secirlogical Society. The annual meeting of the Pacific 
Sociological Society was held on April 22 and 23 in Cor allis, Oregon. 
Thirteen research papers were delivered on a wide range of topics. For 
the most part the papers were on a high level of proficiency and research 
design. The dinner meeting was presided over by Joel Berreman of the 
University of Oregon who did an excellent job of introducing four 
“presidents” in the best traditions of the master of ceremonies. Robert 
E. L. Faris of the University of Washington presented a thought-pro- 
voking presidential address in which he challenged, among other things, 
some of the criteria used to depict accurately social classes and strata in 
the United States. All of the general sessions were well attended with 
representatives from most of the colleges and universities on the Coast. 
A social highlight of the meeting was the coffee hour held in the Faculty 
room of the Student Union building. The following persons deserve 
special credit for serving as efficient and cooperative hosts: Glenn A. 
Bakkum, Robert Dann, Hans Plambeck, and Frank Parks. President 
Charles B. Spaulding of Santa Barbara College will be sending out 
notices presently concerning committee appointments and plans for the 
next annual meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society. 

Census tract studies of Honolulu. The ecological structure of metro- 
politan Honolulu is to be studied through a breakdown of the 1950 
Census tract statistics pertaining to death rates, infant mortality, suicide, 
tuberculosis, venereal disease, mental disorders, unemployment, doubling- 
up in housing, family income, divorce, and crime. The study is to be 
made jointly by the Honolulu Development Agency, Honolulu Council 
of Social Agencies, Territorial Board of Health, and other official and 
voluntary agencies. 

Sociology and Social Research Associates. The plan to increase the 
Endowment Fund of the Journal of Sociology and Social Research was 
inaugurated in May and is well under way at the present time. An 
initial list of Sociology and Social Research Associates will be printed 
in the September issue of this Journal. In order that no one may be 
overlooked who may wish to contribute, it may be repeated here that the 
plan invites contributions on a three years’ basis payable on or before 
September of 1954, 1955, and 1956 respectively, or as an appropriate 
single contribution, and that checks may be made out to the Sociology 
and Social Research Endowment Fund. 





PEOPLES AND CULTURE 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEGRO RELIGION. By Ruby F. Johnston. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1954, pp. xxi-+-202. 


The author’s purpose is to write of religious attitudes and practices for 
“the reader who is not particularly concerned about minute details and 
elaborate proof.’ This purpose is so well achieved that nowhere in the 
book is there complete bibliographical data for the author’s study, The 
Religion of Negro Protestants, upon which the present work is apparent- 
ly based. 

This work has two parts: one gives ‘““A Condensed History of Negro 
Religion” ; and the other, seven chapters under the theme “Religion in 
Transition.” Personal interviews, questionnaires, and participant observa- 
tion were the sources of data for the study of religious practices and 
beliefs of Boston Negroes in comparison with rural South Carolina 
Negroes. The brief historical review of the social and psychological 
functions of religion is informative, but the methods and findings do not 
come up to expectations. J. WALTER CORB 


OUR SECRET ALLIES. By Eugene Lyons. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, and Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1954, pp. 376. 


The people of Russia—in contradistinction to the rulers of Russia— 
are our most potential allies in the global struggle to rid the world of 
police state governments: this is the whole point of the book. Eugene 
Lyons’ most vivid evidence comes out of his own experience as a United 
Press correspondent in Rusisa from 1928-1934. ‘The belief that the 
peoples of Russia bent their necks meekly to the yoke of Bolshevism is 
historically false,” he writes. There has been a constant struggle between 
the dictators of Russia and the people of Russia. 

The Russian people are considered expendible by the leaders of the 
Communist world revolution. ‘“The Kremlin is not an instrument in 
the hands of the nation for achievement of national purposes. . .the 
nation is an instrument in the Kremlin’s hands for the achievement of 
international party purposes. . .this distinction is all important.” A 
global war is not necessary “if we win the cold war.” It can best be won 
in open and clearly stated alliance with the citizens of Russia against 
their dictators. The most able and most determined foes of the totali- 
tarian police state have been, and are, developed in the crucible of suffer- 
ing behind all totalitarian curtains. ARCHIE R. CROUCH 
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SOCIAL PROCESS IN HAWAII. Volume 17: “Social Problems in Hawaii.” 
Honolulu: Sociology Club of the University of Hawaii, 1953, pp. 59. 


This document maintains research standards and presents data on a 
variety of subjects such as: a rent control survey 'n Hawaii, a study in 
public opinion, a plantation gang, a contrast in neighborhoods, the pool 
shark, a study of unionization in plantation communities. Important 
concrete data concerning ethnic relations in different parts of the Ha- 
waiian Islands are found in this document. 


SPANISH-SPEAKING GROUPS IN THE UNITED STATES. By John H. 
Burma. North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1954, pp. ix+-214. 


Of the six chapters in this compact book, three deal intimately with the 
Mexican American as an immigrant and a worker, his major institutions, 
and some of his current problems. The other three chapters cover the 
salient facts and conditions of the Hispanos of New Mexico, the Filipino 
Americans of the Pacific Coast states, and the Puerto Ricans in New 
York. Also included is an engrossing case study of Los Hermanos Pent- 
tentes, which is an account of the cultural survival of flagellation in the 
southwest. Professor Burma analyses the problems of discrimination and 


disorganization that confront the respective groups, and suggests that 
the goal is a progressively more tolerant integration of diverse cultural 


tendencies. 

He has intentionally omitted a discussion of other Spanish-speaking 
minorities in the United States, such as Spaniards, Argentines, Peruvians, 
Hondurans, Chileans, and Latin Americans in general, partly because 
their number is statistically insignificant, but also because they have 
not generally settled as a group or been recognized as a unit. 

This terse book is a scholarly work, we!l-documented, and contains a 
good bibliography. It will serve as an excellent source of information for 
students, teachers, and others interested in race relations. 

I. ROGER YOSHINO 


PRIMITIVE HERITAGE. Edited by Margaret Mead and Nicolas Calas. 
New York: Random House, 1953, pp. xxx+-592. 


Many aspects of the behavior of man are presented in this anthropo- 
logical anthology. The selections range widely not only in time of 
original publication—which may lend special value and importance to 
the selections concerned—but also in the scope of the subjects that are 
presented. About one hundred readings are included, not a few of which 
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are snippets, though most of them are long enough to lend the book a 
literary quality. The book may appeal to sore instructors as a text; it 
should find favor w’th the reading public in general. 

The book is organized in sixteen parts, for which some of the titles 
could be improved. The readings, however, are uniformly of good 
quality. Subjects considered include basic customs, rituals, taboos, and 
other forms of social control. The articles set forth the principles of, or 
describe conditions characteristic of the training of children, attitudes 
and customs associated with sex and puberty, courtship and marriage. 
Attention is given to economic and religious institutions, war and peace 
making, death, and notions of immortality. Both editors have written a 
brief introduction to the volume, but there is no further editorial com- 
ment to point up the several chapters or their content. J.E.N. 


THE POPULATION OF SWITZERLAND. By Kurt B. Mayer. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952, pp. xii+-336. 


The trends and changing characteristics of the population of Switzer- 
land are subjected to a lucid and interesting analysis in this monograph. 
The topics covered are as follows: history of population growth before 
1800, population trends since 1800, mortality and fertility trends and 
differentials, natural increase and migration balance, changes in age and 
sex composition, variations in occupational, ethnic-linguistic and reli- 
gious characteristics, future population, and population policy. There 
are many tables, nine charts, and four maps. Wherever possible the 
author follows the excellent practice of giving comparative data for other 
European countries. 

What makes this monograph interesting is, in part, the choice of a 
country with a varied linguistic and religious composition. This mono- 
graph is a definite addition to the fund of knowledge of the demographer. 
It is unfortunate, however, that the author did not have the opportunity 
to analyze in any more detail than he did the interrelations between 
social and economic change and population change. G.S. 


THE PALESTINE PROBLEM TODAY. Israel and its Neighbors. By Carl 
Hermann Voss. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1954, pp. 64. 


Dr. Voss, who is chairman of the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Christian Palestine Committee and a member of the faculty of the 
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New York School for Social Research, writes primarily for the less in- 
formed reader who is unfamiliar with the problems in the Middle East, 
the Arab “refugees,” and the Israeli “attacks” on the Arabs. He does 
not take issue with either Jew or Arab; for he is sympathetic with both. 
He does not. accuse and he does not defend, but explains. 

HANS A. ILLING 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND WELFARE 


OUT OF WEDLOCK. By Leontine Young. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1954, pp. x +261. 


The writer of this book approaches the subject from the standpoint 
of the social case worker and draws heavily from the case records at her 
disposal. Why does so-called illegitimacy occur? The author says the 
answer is found ‘1: the girl’s past life, home, and early childhood which 
have produced a certain combination of factors and circumstances that 
breed a psychology which finds an outlet in an out-of-wedlock child. In 
many cases the action was purposeful, perhaps subconsciously so. The 
majority of unmarried mothers come from maternally dominated homes. 
One chapter deals with the male parent. Unfortunately no adequate 
substitute has been discovered for the half-truth known as “the un- 
married father.” 

Social workers have concerned themselves largely with the mother and 
have subordinated the welfare of the child who should be treated as a 
real person. Specific cultural attitudes account for particular methods of 
treatment. The sociologist is interested in all four factors of the problem: 
mother, child, father, and the public; the author gives special attention 
to the first two. GEORGE B. MANGOLD 


MOSCOW AND CHINESE COMMUNISTS. By Robert C. North. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1953, pp. x-+-306. 


This monograph is one of the Hoover Institute Studies concerning the 
world revolution of our time. The author presents a well-documented 
survey of the beginning of the Chinese Communist movement, the course 
of its relations with Moscow, the rise of Mao Tse-tung as leader, and the 
implications of the People’s Republic in China. 
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The role of Mao is the central theme which integrates the study. It 
is shown first how China reacted under the Western impact and then to 
the overtures of Soviet Russia; how Mao took Muscovite principles and 
adapted them to China—as could happen in other Asian countries and 
in Africa. This study is not limited to an explanation of the processes 
of the Communist conquest of China; it goes further and suggests ways 
by means of which Western and Asian powers may possibly outwit Com- 
munist strategy in the future. J-E.N. 


MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS. By Henry A. Bowman. New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1954, pp. viii+562. 


The style and material of this, the third edition of the most popular 
of the functional marriage textbooks, is substantially the same as that of 
the preceding editions. Statistics, tables, the material on wartime mar- 
riages, reproduction and childbirth have been brought up-to-date. The 
format is improved by the inclusion of some pictures. New research 
material produced since the second edition is not substantially reported 
in this edition. The teachers who use this text will be pleased with the 
changes introduced, but they may have hoped for other changes, such as 
the integration of the psychological factors in marriage as well as more 
attention to the adjustment process. J-A.P. 


POSTAGE STAMPS AS PROPAGANDA. By Carlos Stoetzer. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1953, pp. 27. 


Propaganda is used here largely in the advertising sense and includes 
uses of postage stamps in such connections as: encouraging travel, eco- 
nomic life, religious life, nationalism. Stamp cancellations also have 
propaganda aspects. Research is needed to find out just how effective 
postage stamps are as “propaganda.” . 


THE AMERICAN WAY. The Economic Basis of Our Civilization. By 
Shepard B. Clough. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1953, pp. 
viii +246. 

The economic basis of “‘the American Way’”’ is found by this author in 
(1) a bountiful endowment of natural resources, (2) industrial tech- 
nology and agricultural production, (3) saving and investing, (4) a 
strong labor force, (5) transportation and trade systems, and (6) 
“ideologies which provided incentive to greater output.” 
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SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK, 1954. A Description of Organized Activities 
in Social Wort: and in Related Fields. Twelfth Issue. Edited by Russell 
H. Kurtz. New York: American Association of Social Workers, 1954, pp. 
703. 


As in preceding editions, the twelfth is divided into two parts. Part 
One contains 72 topical articles on subjects ranging from Administration 
of Social Agencies, Adoption, Adult Education, to Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Volunteers in Social Work, Youth Services, with each being written 
by an authority in its field. They all relate to the United States, except 
one article on Canadian Social Work and one on International Social 
Work. Each is supported by a selected bibliography. Three new articles 
appear, for example, Group Psychotherapy, and new titles for 12 articles 
are given. 

Part Two lists 31 international welfare and health agencies, 63 na- 
tional agencies that are governmental, 387 national agencies that are 
voluntary, and 39 selected governmental and voluntary agencies in 
Canada. A paragraph description of the work of each of these 520 
agencies is presented. The usefulness of this Year Book as a reference 
work increases from issue to issue. E.S.B. 


THE COOPERATIVE STORY. By Agnes Allen. Illustrations by Jack 
Allen. Holyoake House, Manchester, 1953, pp. 70. 


Within limited compass the author gives a history of the cooperative 
movement in Great Britain, with chapters on ‘“The Cooperative Move- 
ment Spreads over the World” and ““The Cooperative Movement and 
Education.” The book is designed for the use of young people, and many 
facts are presented interestingly, although briefly. 


A CITY PARISH GROWS AND CHANGES. By Sister M. Martina Abbott. 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1953, pp. 
vii+87. 


The author presents many facts regarding the people of the St. John 
the Baptist parish in the Sixth Ward of Pittsburgh, and demonstrates 
how “‘a city parish grows and changes.” One of the functions of a city 
parish is that of being ‘“‘an agency of assimilation and integration.” 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CRIMINAL ACT AND PUNISHMENT. 
By Gregory Zilboorg. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1954, 
pp. 141. 


The author examines the similarities and differences between criminal 
law and medical and social psychology, the reasons for the differences 
that exist. He sees things from the psychiatrist’s point of view and points 
out that all the professions dealing with people enable their students to 
work with people while in training, except the legal, whose student is 
buried in books instead of visiting jails, taking case histories and compar- 
ing them with the court and probation officer’s records, etc. People need 
to be treated in such a manner that they “would be preserved and re- 
habilitated in their totality.” HANS A. ILLING 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION, 1937-1949. Volume IV. London, 
England: International Cooperative Alliance, 1953, pp. 228. 


In this compilation an immense amount of important data is brought 
together regarding the development of cooperatives of all types in the 
major democratic countries, such as Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, German Federal Republic, Great Britain, Holland, Ice- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. In the 


Introduction, Mr. W. P. Watkins, the general secretary of the Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance, analyzes and summarizes the data given 
in this volume. He concludes that cooperation can thrive on adversity and 
that even after a century of growth in a number of countries ‘new 
shoots are still springing vigorously from the old stock.” E.S.B. 


POWER OF WORDS. By Stuart Chase. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1954, pp. xii+-308. 


Mr. Chase follows up his work on The Tyranny of Words (1938) 
with this book on an elaboration of various aspects of communication, 
such as: semantics, linguistics, language development of children, learn- 
ing to listen, campaign oratory, “gobbledygook,” the mass media. The 
book makes a substantial plea “for a somewhat greater proportion of talk 
devoted to group survival,” for people to think first and then act on the 
basis of reason. The author hopes that the industrial revolution will be 
followed by a revolution in communication that will put a larger per cent 
of talk on the level of human well-being and a lesser percentage on emo- 
tion, fitful, passing fancy, and narrow self-interest. A.R.R. 
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ZUR PSYCHOLOGIE DER EINZELDELIKTE. By Hans von Hentig. 
Tuebingen, Germany: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1954, pp. 195. 


The author is no stranger to an American audience of sociologists ; 
his Crime, Causes and Conditions, published in this country in 1947, 
is still remembered and respected. His present book, intended as the first 
in a series of monographs based on recent research data, his experiences 
in the U.S.A. and his reflections on both, is written with what the Ger- 
mans call Gruendlichkeit, a virtue not undesirable in a text as scientific 
and full of statistics as the present one. Hentig’s book is divided into 
three chapters, dealing with theft, burglary, and robbery. In each chapter 
the author examines the definitions and problems relevant to the specific 
crime, particularly in Germany, England, and America. His principal 
source for Germany seems to be Bader; for England, it appears to be 
Benney ; and for the U.S.A., his decided preference is Sutherland. 

HANS A. ILLING 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION, 1937-1949, VOLUME IV. London, 
England: International Cooperative Alliance, 1953, pp. 228. 


In this compilation an immense amount of important data is brought 
together regarding the development of cooperatives of all types in the 
major democratic countries, such as Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, German Federal Republic, Great Britain, Holland, Ice- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. In the 
Introduction, W. P. Watkins, general secretary of the International 
Cooperative Alliance, analyzes and summarizes the data given in this 
volume. He concludes that cooperation can thrive on adversity and that 
even after a century of growth in a number of countries “new shoots are 
still springing vigorously from the old stock.” E.S.B. 


TOWARDS AN UNDERSTANDING OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 
A Study of 8,464 Cases of Juvenile Delinquency in Baltimore. By Ber- 
nard Lander. New York: Columbia University Press, 1954, pp. xvi+143. 


The findings of this study are: (1) the “location of industrial land use 
sections in Baltimore does not conform to the Burgess zonal hypothesis.” 
(2) The “delinquency rates in or near several industrial areas are con- 
siderably higher than the city mean rate.” (3) It appears that ‘‘zones in 
transition from residence to business and industry” are found in a city’s 
peripheral areas as well as in the central business area. (4) Evidence is 
lacking to show “that the delinquency rate is a function of the ‘invasion’ 
of industry or commerce.” (5) Other factors besides social disorganiza- 
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tion enter into delinquency behavior. (6) Evidence does not show that 
“locale per se is an indeper.dent or causal factor in the predictions or 
understanding of delinquency.” This report is an important contribution 
to the study of delinquency control. A.R.R. 


SOCIAL THEORY AND RESEARCH 


FOR A SCIENCE OF SOCIAL MAN: CONVERGENCES IN ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SOCIOLOGY. Edited by John Gillin. 
New York: The Macmilian Company, 1954, pp. iii+-289. 


The social scientists who have contributed to this study have shown 
commendable faith in the application of science to human affairs. The 
main purpose of the survey is to determine the degree of interdependence 
of the social sciences, and to explore the paths that may lead to the 
development of a science of human social behavior. 

John Gillin, the editor, writes the Introductory Chapter entitled, 
“Grounds for a Science of Social Man,” also the final chapter, “The 
Forward View.” The six other collaborators have divided their tasks as 
follows: George Murdock contributes a chapter on “Sociology and 
Anthropology”; M. Brewster Smith, one on “Anthropology and Psy- 
chology”; Talcott Parsons writes on “Psychology and Sociology” ; 
Howard Becker develops the theme “Anthropology and Sociology” ; 
A. Irving Hallowell points out the interdependence of “Psychology and 
Anthropology.” Theodore M. Newcomb completes the series with a 
chapter on “Sociology and Psychology.” 

These scholars frankly admit that they do not expect to formulate a 
“final system,” but they are hopeful that their labors will prove of some 
help to students and research workers who are striving to reach a more 
integrated understanding of man in society. The readers of these stimu- 
lating pages will find the writers in substantial agreement on one point 
at least, namely, they are fully aware of the serious difficulties along the 
way; at the same time they are confident of ultimate success. To cite one 
suggestion, aimed to bring about closer cooperation among the specialists 
in the social sciences, they would seem to favor an improvement in the 
traditional training of students on the graduate level who should be 
encouraged to think and work more constructively. There is much sound 
analysis in these essays. WILLIAM KIRK 
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HUMAN RELATIONS: VOL. I, CONCEPTS IN CONCRETE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES; VOL. Hl, CASES IN CONCRETE SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
By Hugh Cabot and Joseph A. Kahl. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1953, pp. xxxi-+-333 and viii-}-273. 


These two volumes were developed in a social science course at Har- 
vard College. In them eighteen members of Harvard University have 
brought together ideas from a number of different social disciplines in 18 
readings by 16 different authors plus 33 specific cases of social interaction. 
The cases in Volume II have been selected primarily to be of interest to 
men and women between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. 

Volume I deals with the clinical approach to social data, the concepts 
that may be useful to the individual in understanding his own motiva- 
tions, the concepts about groups and their effects on the members of the 
groups. Several clever cartoons by William Steig improve the attractive- 
ness of the book. 

The order of presentation in this volume rests on the following as- 
sumptions: “We assume that an improvement in an individual’s ability 
to observe social phenomena is necessary and desirable: that it can be 
accomplished if the issue is approached directly; that in turn this im- 
proved ability permits an increase in the choices of action possible; and 
that all this leads to more effective interactions between individuals.” 

Volume II consists of 33 cases which present social experiences that 
the reader and the authors may have in common. They are presented 
without any introduction or questions for discussion. They vary in length 
from 3 to 34 pages, and include cases about business situations, the prob- 
lems of conducting a community fund drive, the problems of a college 
dean, and some of the incidents that occur to a patient in a hospital. 

This work lays a broad foundation for study in such diverse groups 
as those formed by business executives, labor leaders, personnel directors, 
government officials, civic-minded laymen, and the clergy. It will help 
students and people generally to gain a greater understanding of per- 
sonality and a deeper insight into the complexities of today’s society. 

J. JACK MELHORN 
La Verne College 


CURRENT SOCIOLOGY. No. 1. SOCIAL STRATIFICATION. Paris: 
UNESCO, 1953-54, pp. 74. 


This monograph reviews briefly the literature on social stratification. 
A major value of the document is found in the 37 pages of annotated 
bibliography (English, French, German) on social stratification. 
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SOCIOLOGY. Fourth Edition. By Emory S. Bogardus. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1954, pp. xv +616. 


When one takes up the fourth edition of Dr. Bogardus’ Sociology to 
review, one is not dealing with an ephemeral text, but with a book that 
has weathered the storms of criticism and has not been spoiled by praise. 
In fact, in the course of passing through four editions, this book has 
grown not only in size and maturity but also in sociological stature. It 
is characterized by the priceless element of internal growth. The style is 
not dogmatic and the thought is not rigid or expressed with the air of 
finality. The reviewer is favorably impressed with the author’s insistence 
on the tentativeness of his conclusions and with his emphasis on patient, 
persistent, scholarly research. 

In the concluding chapter the author presents certain tentative ‘“prin- 
ciples” of sociology, which in the foregoing chapters he has developed 
with clarity and painstaking thoroughness. Quoting the first three sen- 
tences of this new development, we get a clear preview of the subject 
matter of the entire chapter. “As the result of sociological research 
certain principles of sociology are beginning to emerge. A principle is a 
generalization about anything that is established as being universally true 
and a sociological principle is a generalization about any aspect of human 
relations which on investigation appears to be universally dependable. It 
is too soon to proclaim full-fledged principles . . . .” The strength and 
the promise of this book lie in this last statement. The only criticism 
which this reviewer desires to offer is that the formulas offered by the 
author call for more patient and critical verification before they earn 
the right to be viewed as principles. Some of them are still to be re- 
garded as hypotheses. Otherwise the book is an admirable text; it has 
become a classic in the group approach to the study of human relations. 

GEORGE M. DAY 
Occidental College 


AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. By A. R. M. 
Murray. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953, pp. vii-+-240. 


The author, who is lecturer in social philosophy in the University of 
London, has written a succinct history of political social theory, survey- 
ing in this field the contributions of Plato, Aristotle, Machiavelli, 
Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Hume, Burke, Hegel, Bentham, Mill, Marx, 
and several current writers. 
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STUDIES IN THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF “THE AUTHORITARIAN 
PERSONALITY.” Edited by Richard Christie and Marie Jahoda. Glen- 
coe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1954, pp. 279. ; 


Containing an explanatory introduction by Editor Marie Jahoda, this 
critique of the significant social research methods and findings embodied 
in The Authoritarian Personality (1950) consists of five essays written 
by Edward A. Shils, Herbert A. Hyman and Paul B. Sheatsley, Richard 
Christie, Harold D. Lasswell, and Else Frenkel-Brunswick, the latter 
being one of the original contributors to the work under discussion. 
Shils points out that the researchers neglected to separate sharply enough 
all those who disagreed with the views of the extreme right, thereby 
questioning the stated analysis of the type of personality structure that 
will become either fascist or extreme leftist. Hyman and Sheatsley con- 
cern themselves with the steps of the major research undertaken in the 
original study, regarding it as a stimulating contribution but pointing 
out a number of methodological weaknesses. 

In his essay on “Authoritarianism Re-examined,” Editor Christie 
reports upon the great number of subsequent research projects inspired 
by the work, indicating too that the evidence which seemed to indicate 
that childhood experiences had great importance in the genesis of poten- 


tial fascists has not been altogether substantiated. Lasswell, long in- 


” 


terested in the nature of “political man,” suggests a number of hypoth- 
eses, one of which is: “The leaders of large-scale modern politics where 
comparatively free institutions exist are oriented toward power as a 
coordinate or secondary value with other values such as respect (popular- 
ity), rectitude (reputation as servants of the public good), and wealth 
(a livelihood).” The volume is well pointed toward furthering more 
research in the study of the development of types of personality. 
M.J.V. 


SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE. Basic Concepts and their Application. 
By Ely Chinoy. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1954, 
pp. vi+58. 


Among the “basic concepts” that are discussed are the following: 
culture, institutions, society, role and status, social organization, social 
groups, social change. The author contends that in defining the concepts 
of sociology, he is “defining the nature and the limits of sociological 
perspective,” and that he is “only slightly concerned with sociological 
theory as such in this study.” 
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OUR EMERGENT CIVILIZATION. Edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1953, pp. x-+339. 


Fourth in the series called Science of Culture, this volume lends itself 
well to the furtherance of the general purpose of that series, namely, “‘to 
create a synthesis of contemporary knowledge and understanding with 
the aim of enlightenment as to modern values and possible applications 
to conduct.” Dr. Anshen has sought to fulfill what she considers to be 
the challenge to modern man, that of attempting to present a correlation 
of those contemporary ideas “which are not preoccupied with sense data 
and antiseptic, logical universals, but with the status of values, the bear- 
ing of these values on conduct, and the revitalization of reason.” Certain- 
ly, “the disjunction of empirical approach from theory, and of methods 
of observation from speculative doctrine,” point to a principal illness of 
mankind. 

Fifteen essays by those representing the fields of philosophy, economics, 
sociology, the arts, politics, and public life have been written for the 
book. The editor, writing on ““The Decay of Ideals,” declares the times 
to be tragic for man’s already trampled individualism and his frustra- 
tions. Brand Blanshard in “(Can Men Be Reasonable?” avers that one 
of the significant recent changes is the decline of faith in reason, and 
charges that an authoritarian spirit distrusts and fears the intellect. 
Robert M. Maclver writes on “The New Social Stratification” and 
holds that “social stratification, though forever changing, is in some 
sense as inherent in society as society is inherent in man.” He sees the 
control function, wherever it may be, in modern society as the creator of 
the relations of subordination and superordination. Jacques Maritain in 
“A New Approach to God” calls for an age of spiritual as well as social 
integration, thus providing for man’s sanctification with the “touchstone 
in neighborly love.” Here is a collection, then, of superlative challenges 
for consideration by those who would save their integrity as human 
beings. M.J.V. 


THE NATURAL MAN. By Clarence Leuba. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 1954, pp. x +70. 


After examining selected data about feral children, chimpanzees, and 
nonliterate people the author, a psychologist, concludes that “the natural 
man remains an abstraction.”” By natural man, he means human beings 
“who are the outcome entirely of hereditary factors interacting with a 
natural environment.” 
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CONSUMER ATTITUDES AND DEMAND, 1950-1952. By George Katona 
and Eva Mueller. Ann Arbor: Survey Research Center of the University 
of Michigan, 1953, pp. iv+119. 


What of the impact of consumer attitudes on economic decisions? 
Since most business cycle studies have emphasized the role of business 
and government policies in inducing fluctutations, this study was devoted 
to an attempt “to demonstrate that economic attitudes and expectations 
are measurable and influence consumer demand,” thus remedying the 
neglect of the consideration that consumers have much to do with both 
the promotion and the arresting of inflationary tendencies in the economy. 
Empirical findings were used to support the hypotheses that sudden shifts 
from spending to saving are influenced by attitudes arising in a variety 
of political and economic developments, and that changes in these atti- 
tudes “can be measured by means of periodic detailed interview surveys 
with representative samples of the population.” Some of the findings 
are: (1) resentment against past price increases had a depressing effect 
upon consumer demand in 1951; (2) with the leveling off of price in- 
creases in 1952, adverse judgments of buying conditions became less 
frequent; (3) some relationship exists between people’s experiences over 
the past five years and their expectations for the next five years, with only 
25 per cent of those who felt worse off during the period expecting 
future improvement; and (4) a majority think of savings, first of all, 
as emergency or “rainy day” funds. In the appendices may be found a 
statement of the survey methods that were used and three sample inter- 
views of the research. M.J.V. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY. Second edition. By Francis J. Brown. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954, pp. xvii-+-677. 


The revised edition contains new materials, such as the sections on the 
role of television and “the place of the church in education.”’ Minor 
revisions are made throughout the volume. Educational sociology is de- 
fined as “the study of the interaction of the individual and the cultural 
environment,” and the main divisions of the book deal with “‘individual- 
group interaction,” “agencies of person-group interaction,’ and “out- 
comes of individual-group interaction.” The verses introducing each of 
the four parts of the treatise are novel and stimulating, and together, as 
the author suggests, express a major theme of this work on educational 
sociology. 
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READINGS IN PHILOSOPHY OF SCIZNCE. Edited by Philip P. Wiener. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953, pp. x+645. 


This collection of readings in the foundations and cultural aspects of 
the sciences can appropriately be recommended to sociologists and other 
social scientists. The first group of readings, which explores the founda- 
tions of mathematical and physical science, should have interest for those 
who emphasize mathematical techniques in social research. 

The second group of readings stresses biological and psychological 
concepts, from which it would be logical to proceed, in the third group, 
to an appraisal of the methods and problems of the social sciences, and 
here the sociologist will find much that is meaningful and useful. The 
fourth and last group, with the general caption “Philosophical Analyses 
and Syntheses,” shows to what extent philosophy and science are and 
must be related, and the views taken offer insight also for the sociologist. 

This anthology includes some fifty principal topics, several having sub- 
divisions handled by different authors. In difficulty the readings range 
from the elementary to the advanced level. The basic concepts and prob- 
lems of the philosophy of science are emphasized, and there has been no 
effort to defend any one school of thought. No editorial comment is 
supplied for either chapters or readings. Even a cursory glance will 
reveal that this book is an excellent source book and would serve well as 
a textbook in its field. J-E.N. 


INTENSIVE GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY. By George R. Bach. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1954, pp. xi+-446. 


Group psychotherapy involves individual psychotherapeutic factors, 
such as personality structure, defense mechanisms, and the transference 
process, plus “group dynamics and interpersonal communication prob- 
lems.” It is “group- and patient-centered, rather than functioning by 
authority of the leader.” Group psychotherapy participation is “an experi- 
ence conducive to testing and perceiving the reality and neurotic effects 
of the self on others, the effect of the others on the self, and the dis- 
crepancy between inner self pictures, as well as inner-other relations to 
self cognitions.” The book gives the methods used by the author in his 
experiences with individuals participating in group therapy and some of 
the results of group therapy on the subjects. At least by indirection the 
social psychologist may obtain new clues for his study of the interaction 
of normal persons from this discussion of the interaction in small groups 
of neurotic persons. A.R.R. 
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THE “ISMS.” A History and Evaluation. By Eugene O. Golot. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1954, pp. xii+681. 


The purpose of this book is to analyze a number of leading contending 
ideologies of an economic and political nature from three standpoints: 
as historical developments, as bodies of doctrine, and in terms of their 
significance for contemporary America in the light of current world 
situations. The position of the author may be described as moderate 
conservatism, accepting change that harmonizes with and perpetuates 
what was best in the past. The author deals with both classical and 
monopolistic capitalism, with mercantilism and neomercantilism, with 
socialism of the British and of the Russian types, and with corporatism. 

In the concluding chapter, “The Middle Way in the Modern World,” 
the author takes the position that one rigorous system is not necessary 
but favors the clearing away of the fallacies in each of the “isms” and a 
decentralization of governmental functions as far as possible. The main 
contribution of this book is the author’s analysis of the various “isms.” 

WOODROW W. SCOTT 


DEMOCRATIC RIGHTS AND COMMUNISTIC ACTIVITY. By Thomas 
I. Cook. New York: Doubleday & Company, 1954, pp. viii+56. 


The editor of the Series of which this booklet is an early number asks: 
“Can Democratic rights be fully maintained without vulnerability to 
subversive attack?” and ‘Must internal security be purchased at the 
price of antidemocratic repression?” In reply the author suggests that 
(1) certain political rights be limited when they are used in a conspiracy 
to overthrow the government by force, (2) the Communist party be 
outlawed, and (3) citizens be encouraged to participate at the group 
level to thwart misuse of democratic rights. A.R.R. 


MAN IN SOCIETY. Preface to Sociology and the Social Sciences. By 
George Simpson. New York: Doubleday & Company, 1954, p. 90. 


In this, the first series of “Doubleday Short Studies in Sociology,” the 
author briefly sketches his ideas concerning such broad-gauge subjects as 
the nature of science, the social sciences and their interactions, scientific 
methods in sociology, the main fields of sociology. Scientific method is 
referred to as “the only effective way of strengthening the love of truth.” 
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WESTERN SOCIAL THOUGHT. By E. Kilzer and E. J. Ross. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1954. pp. x+-516. 


The authors correctly indicate that a knowledge of social thought as 
it has developed in the West, beginning with the Greeks, is essential to 
the preservation of our Western way of life. They have combed the 
fields of social philosophy and sociology thoroughly and have brought 
together the major ideas of approximately 175 contributors. The book is 
not only comprehensive, but it is scholarly and painstakingly done. 

The authors have maintained an objective point of view, keeping biases 
out of the picture, and have shown genuine skill in their selections of the 
ideas of the various writers to be presented in condensed form. When a 
second edition is called for a chapter might be added to point up, as it 
were, (1) the specific relations of social thought as such, and sociological 
thought, (2) the current trends in both these fields, (3) the relationships 
of social thought to social action -as they have occurred in the past, and 
(4) needed developments in social thought if the problems of the future 
are to be met. E.S.B. 


COUNSELING THEORY AND PRACTICE. By Harold B. Pepinsky and 
Pauline N. Pepinsky. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1954, pp. 
viii +307. 

The theory of counseling is given first place in this book, even in con- 
nection with a number of case studies. The psychological approach is 
preeminent and the major concepts employed are anxiety, social learning, 
observation, and inference. The dual roles of scientist and practitioner 
are neatly tied together: every practitioner has some ideas or notions 
which guide him, but it is important that these be tested empirically ; on 
the other hand the counselor as scientist cannot work in a vacuum but 
with persons desiring help. 


TRANSPORTATION AND THE GROWTH OF CITIES. By Harlan W. 
Gilmore. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1953, pp. vi+170. 


This monograph describes briefly the transportation systems that the 
world has known, the economic and social patterns characteristic of each 
system, and contends that the location and growth of towns and cities 
cannot be fully understood apart from the methods of transportation 
available at given times and places. 
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THE ETHICS OF CIVILIZATION. By Arnold H. Kannat. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1954, pp. vi-+80. 


According to the author, evolution runs a gamut of the following 
levels: “inanimate matter, viruses, one-celled organisms, cell colonies, 
plants, conscious animals, human beings, civilized human beings.” The 
last-mentioned are a minority group which is made up “‘of men and 
women who create or sustain ethical-aesthetic, intellectual or religious 
values.”” These persons are deviants from the statistical norm. They are 
scorned by many people and are “particularly obnoxious to autocrats” 
and totalitarians of all kinds. 

It is claimed that “group patriotisms have in the past proved to be 
well-nigh fatal to the attainment of brotherhood,” and that if the world 
is to attain ethical maturity “the world’s way of life will have to be 
lifted from a preponderantly competitive to a prepotently cooperative 
level.” Participation in creating and sustaining human brotherhood values 
is “the highest form of human activity.” In these plain spoken words is 
much food for thought, even for those who may not accept them. 

E.S.B. 


WHY DICTATORS? By George W. F. Hallgarten. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1954, pp. xiii-+-379. 


In discussing dictators since 600 B. C., the author develops a somewhat 
overlapping fourfold classification, namely: “classical” dictators (like 
Chiang Kai-shek), pseudo-dictators (like Franco, Peron), counter- 
dictators like military juntas in some Latin American countries), and 
ultra-revolutionary dictators (like Stalin). It is contended that all four 
types reached their full development in the present century “in which the 
rapid growth of a modern money economy” created both social problems 
and “hitherto unheard of differences in the development of the various 
nations which fostered both revolutions and dictatorships” of many types. 
The warning is given that people generally need to know the conditions 
under which dictators arise (and do something about them), so that the 
downfall of one dictator will not be followed by the rise of another. 

A.R.R. 
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